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Architecture in Birmingham. 


pment XT 8 «60week the 
National Associa- 
tion for the Ad- 
vancement of Art 
is to hold in 
Birmingham its 
third annual Con- 





ceedings a good 
deal will be eaid 





ham Gothic must be placed in much the same 
category. 

This phase of Birmingham architecture is 
of course of comparatively recent birth. The 
building which marks the architectural centre 
of Birmingham is Classic of the most pro- 
nounced type. It is a little more than half 
a century since the old and now we fear not 
much respected Town-hall was erected, a 


gress, and in the| building the offspring of the same Classic 
course of the pro-| creed which produced St. George's Hall in 
| Liverpool. It is far infericr in size as well as 
in general effect to that structure, being a 


about architecture, wherein it consists and | mere hall, whereas the Liverpool building is 
how the architect should be educated, or not/@ hall and Jaw-courts combined; and what 


educated but evolved, according to the 
various views prevalent with various speakers. 
{t is to be hoped that the ground on which 
this seed is to be sown will not prove as hard 
and unfruitful in the future as the outer 
aspect of Birmingham, architecturally con- 
sidered, might seem to threaten. There is no 
doubt that up to the present time Birmingham 
is one of the most architecturally depressing 
of all our large towns; and that if there 
is anything to be taught. as to the 
true nature of architectural art from 
those who will speak on the subject 
at the Congress, such teaching could hardly 


be brought anywhere where it is more re-. 


is more important to notice, there is no 
such attempt in it at any new treatment 


of Greek features as there is in parts of St. 


George’s Hall. It is frankly and purely a 
Classic temple with a peripteral Corinthian 
order, mounted upon an abnormally lofty 
‘rusticated podium. The motif of the podium 
was in part, no doubt, a practical one; it 
| was intended to utilise this portion for offices, 
making a utilitarian story, in fact, below the 


state story on the upper level. The worst 
point about it architecturally is that there is 
no external suggestion of the means of access 
from the ground story level to that of the 
hall; but that was the way with the modern 





quired. There is something about the archi- | Classic building of the temple type. Stair- 


tectural barrenness of Birmingham which 
seems to require some special explanation. 
The two or three good buildings there, one of 
them barely completed, are all the work of 
outsiders; and our own experience, which 
we give rather in sorrow than in anger, is 
that we are scarcely ever able to accept for 
publication in this Journal any architectural 
drawing sent from Birmingham. There is 
& peculiar and defiant absence of beauty 
or refinement in its local architecture which 
is mot so conspicuously noticeable in any 
other English town that we can call to 
mind. Mere commonplace and absence of all 
pretence at architectural design of course is 
to be found in all quarters; but this is not a 
complaint special to Birmingham. On the 
contrary, there seems a great inclination 
there to be both ambitious in design and 
costly in execution, but the results are not of 
the right kind. People used satirically to 
speak of a certain type of architecture as 
“ Manchester Gothic,” but while Manchester 
has somewhat improved her old reputation in 
this respect, it is to be feared that Birming- 


‘cases did not exist in temples, and could not 


' therefore be recognised in modern imitations 


‘of them. A grand external flight of steps 
‘in the front would have had a fine effect, 
and would have added immensely to the 
architectural value of the building, 
but the practical inconvenience, in this 
climate, for the intended uses of the hall, 
would have been so great as to be prohibi- 
tive. Another defect is that the imposing 
effect of monumental solidity which might 
have been obtained by the lofty podium is 
seriously interfered with by the cutting of 
an arcade into it at the lower end of the site, 
with a return arch at each end, absolutely 
necessary of course for passage, but which 
takes away all the solidity of effect from this 
end of the .building, especially when viewed 
from one side, where the return arch seems 
to weaken materially the foundation on 
which the superstructure stands. 

With all these defects of treatment, coupled 
with the fact that the style imitated is pecu- 
liarly unsuited to the atmosphere of a manu- 








facturing town, it is impossible not to feel a 





certain respect for the old Classic Town-hall, 

more especially when comparing it with some 

of the structures in its vicinity. It stands 

well on its site; there is a breadth and repose 

about it which is in strong and advantageous 

contrast with the bustle and straining after 

effect which is characteristic of most of 

the modern Birmingham buildings. It 

should be noted that this, to begin with, 

is not the work of a Birmingham archi- 

tect. There was an opportunity once for 

making it part of a grand architectural com- 

bination. This was at the time of the 

competition for the Municipal Buildings, 

when Mr. Lynn of Belfast sent in his 

splendid scheme for placing the new building 

on a line normal to the Town Hall, and con- 

necting the latter with it by a bridge, so as 

to put the Town Hall en suite with the state- 

rooms of the proposed new building. The com- 

petition committee felt themselves debarred 

from giving the premium to a plan which con- 

travened their instructions as to the lines of the 
site, but they showed their appreciation of it 

by purchasing from the author the right to 
use it, and—neglected any use of it. They 
thus lost for ever the opportunity of doing 
a great thing in Birmingham in the way 
of internal and external combination and 
climax; an arrangement which would have 
also given twice the architectural value and 
dignity and meaning ,to the old Town Hall. 
Now we have it fignked by, but entirely 
unconnected with, the huge mass of the 
Council House buildings, atout as poor and 
commonplace a piece of Renaissance architec- 
ture (of a sort) as ever gave employment to a 
competition draughtsman. The general effect 
is flat and tame, there is not a detail in it 
worth looking at, and the campanile is per- 
haps one of the ugliest ever designed. But 
then it has the merit of being the work of a 
townsman. The facade of the older portion 
of the Midland Institute opposite forms an 
instructive contrast. This was the work of 
the late Mr. E. M. Barry, who did not, it 
must be admitted, inherit the genius of his 
father, but who had acquired a refinement in 
adopting Classic forms of architecture which 
at all events does not appear in the native 
architecture of modern Birmingham. Barry 
was much too fond of vases along the top of his 
buildings, a very commonplace detail ; 

the treatment of the order on the building 
and of the basement upon which it rests is 





‘earefully worked out ; the proportions of the 
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whole elevation are good and harmonious ; and 
though this kind of thing has had its day 
and is (like the Town Hall) unsuited to & 
manufacturing town in this climate, it 1s at 
any rate gratifying to see it well done in its 
way, and on the whole this facade may 
be said to be one of the best bits of architec- 
tural work in Birmingham. Its merit will be 
the more apparent if it be compared not only 
with the flabby Classic architecture of the 
Council House, but with the new Post-office 
buildings now approaching completion just 
below. This we presume is a piece of official 
architecture, and for once we may congratulate 
Birmingham on having set down in her streets, 
from a foreign source, something as coarse and 
commonplace in architectural design as an 
of her native developments. The display of 
vases on the balustrade of the Mid Insti- 
tute buildings is a piece of elegant detail in 
comparison with the growths on the new 
Post-office buildings. Pots and tea-urns of 
abnormal dimensions are perched about on 
ledges and on cornices; the whole of it is 
fussy, pretentious, and totally wanting in 
dignity or breadth of effect. Things by no 
means so bad as this have been ne out 
from the Office of Works’ mill; it is difficult 
to understand the production of anything so 
ostentatiously bad as this. Has it been the 
result of a kind of spirituel attempt to 
: Som ory be a a = 5 Se 
e of the developments irmi 
Gothic occupy the Ka neighbourhood of 
which the Town Hall forms, as we observed, 
the central feature. It is painful to feel that 
one cannot with m wapen of the 
work of such a man as the late Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who at heart was an artist in his wishes 
and intentions, an enthusiast in his work, and 
who certainly had a strong intention of doing 
something good for its own sake, and was in 
every Way & man much and, we believe, most 
deservedly res in his native town. But 
the Gothic addition which he made to the 
Midland Institute buildings is imbued with 
the same spirit of fussiness and coarseness 
of detail which seems to pervade every- 
thing produced in the town. The Lecture 
Hall within is even worse in this 
respect. It has indeed the great merit of 
being admirably adapted to its purpose in a 
practical sense, and is one of the few rooms 
in the country in which over a thousand 
people, seated on one floor, can be 
and can hear without the least effort to 
the speaker. But the treatment of the 
room architecturally, with its brick fire- 
works on the wall, is almost irritating, and 
enough to put out of tune any one who goes 
there to lecture on anything connected with 
art. The School of Art is better, and the 
effort to ay relief and brightness to the 
walls by the insertion of coloured tiles, and 
other devices, was thoroughly well meant, 
but the result is unfortunately patchy and 
inharmonious, though there is something of 
Se treatment in the general design. 
The Mason College and the High School 
for Girls form two large blocks of Gothic 
building is such close contiguity as almost to 
make one group. The High School, originall 
built for the Birmingham Liberal Club but 
found too large for its purpose (rather a sur- 
prising result in a town su d to be so 
radical in ite dag as Birmingham), is much 
the best of the two externally, though both 
are by the same architect, and is perhaps the 
most favourable specimen of the class of 
Gothic work which obtains in Birmingham. 
The pretentious and what may be called jerky 
atyle of the architecture of this building, not 
without a certain degree of vi , is of a 
type not of course confined to Sinakeghens | 
we find it in large Gothic buildings of the 
t twenty years in other large towns ; 
ut it has that same “note” of want of 
repose and refinement which is the general 
characteristic of the modern architecture of 
the town. Sir Charles Barry's “King Ed- 
ward's Grammar School ” in New-street is no 
doubt, from the point of view of the present 
we many, tame Gothic, and Gothic in fact 
| ’s strong point. 


Bat it is a useful and instructive contrast to 


even the best of the modern Gothic buildings 
in the town, in its character of refinement and 
good taste; it has not that air of striving 
after showy effect which the visitor to Bir- 
mingham meets with on every hand among 
the recent buildings. Taking the average 
street architecture of the town as exhibited 
in Corporation-street, which is the costliest 
street in Birmingham in this respect, the im- 
pression left on the mind is quite painful, the 
more so from the amount of display and the 
show of lavish expenditure in making build- 
ings “ ornamental,” which is to be seen every- 
where. While there are few business streets 
in any provincial town more “ handsome,” as 
the common expression is, than Corporation- 
street, there are few, ps none, in our 
recollection, that are so destitute of real 
architectural beauty and interest. If we 
begin to consider where the fault lies, we 
shall probably come to the conclusion that it 
is in want of refinement of detail, coupled 
with an exuberance of ornamentation which 
only serves to emphasise this defect the more. 


We see coarse mouldings, heavy bands 
stuck on everywhere round shafts and 
columns, florid but coarsely - designed 


carving got im wherever it can be got 
in, as if architectural beauty was tc be 
acquired by dint of loading a building 
with ornamental detail without consideration 
of the quality of the detail itself. : 
Is there any reason why this kind of thing 
should be so peculiarly prevalent in Birming- 
ham? Thecauses which influence the special 
character of the architecture of a modern 
town are always difficult to trace, but we 
think that the taste of Birmingham has been 
influenced by the fact of its being a town 
largely occupied in industries of a practical 
kind, which require a great deal of energy and 
ability to carry them on successfully, which 
bring in a great deal of wealth, but which 
do not in any way tend to turn the atten- 
tion towards the consideration of beaut 
in the objects produced. The weal 
is there, and the desire to make an 
architectural show with it, which in one 
sense or another always follows the accumu- 
lation of wealth; but the feeling and taste 
which should preside over such architectural 
display have been less cultivated even than 
usual in modern cities, because the occupations 


such as tend to deaden rather than to foster 
the artistic sense. A strong light is thrown 
upon this view of the subject by the style of 
ornamental btjouterte which is characteristic 
of Birmingham. A few years ago there were 
laced in the Art Museum Galleries (we 
ow not if they are still there) cases 
of specimens of recent gold work by 
eminent Birmingham firms, to show, amid 
the ancient examples, what the modern 
jeweller could do. The whole style of these 
was that of work in which the chief desire 
was to show the costliness of the object, the 
thickness and weight of the gold and value 
of the stones set in it, without any attempt at 
beauty of design beyond the most common- 
place devices of star-patterns, &c.; desi 


y | with no thought and no beautyin them. The 


mere sight of such work, as the best produce 
of the town in that way, would in itself lead 
one to expect that architectural refinement 
would find no home in such a region. The 
spirit which puts refined and thoughtful work 
into jewellery is the same spirit which puts 
refined and thoughtful work into architectural 
mouldings and architectural ornament ; which 
leads to the perception that it is not the 
money value of the material and labour which 
makes a valuable work of art, but the thought 
of the designer, the patient striving after the 
best by the worker; and that a little orna- 
ment well placed and carefully designed is 
of infinitely more value than a great show of 
coarse and careless] y-designed work, whatever 
cost it may represent. This is the lesson 


which Birmingham, with all her energy and | p 


commercial success, needs to learn, and in this 
respect there may we hope be some teachings 
during the Congress of next week which mav 
not be without value in the end, though they 





may not be popular at the moment. 


from which much of the wealth has arisen are | j 





eee 

Among the new buildings now getti 
in Birmingham is a large commer’ Saat pe 
Corporation-street, which we fear has all the 
characteristics we have already alluded to in 
modern Birmingham architecture, and the 
new buildings for the Prudential Assurance 
Company by Mr. Waterhouse higher up in 
the same street. We doubt whether this will 
prove, when it can be seen completely, one 
of the most successful of its distingui 
architect’s numerous works, but it is at all 
events free from that florid character 
of ornamentation of which so much is to 
be seen around. Opposite the new Law 
Courts some building is going on which we 
understand is a waterworks establishment, 
which there is now evident a small i 
with some half timber work in front, 
the commencement of a couple of towers; 
what is to come of this architecturally has yet 
to be learned. 

The new Law Courts is of course by far 
the most important new building in i 
ham, and is an altogether new d in 
Birmingham architecture. This also, as our 
readers are aware, is not by a Birmingham 
architect, but the joint design of two London 
architects, Mr. Aston Webb and Mr. Ingress 
Bell. The building is now complete archi- 
tecturally, only the interior fitting remaining 
to be done; but the lofty hoarding in front 
prevents the total effect from the street being 
judged of as yet. As far as one can 
from inspection of a buil before th 
actual traffic and business in its courts 
and corridors has commenced, the pla 
seems entirely admirable for its se 
This is not one of your “ rabbit-warren” 
plane, but one in which the whole scheme is 
simple and symmetrical, and every depart- 
ment and corridor —s weg ailding 

lace for the purposes e , 
Sadee the nes hall or salle des pas perdus 
‘mss with the front, the architects have 

n enabled to connect it in & most convenient 
manner with the three main corridors which 
run up the building, from the centre and from 
the two ends of the large hall. Op the 
main entrance runs the centre corr 
leads between the civil and criminal courts 
and up to the semi-private corridor for the 
err oi of the, bling, nd agent i 
upper end of the bul ; ‘ . 
ts the barristers’ library. The si corridors 
give access to the minor courts, and rooms for 
various purposes in connexion with the courts. 
The public entrance to the galleries of the 
courts is entirely separate from the street, 
and keeps those who go merely as 
entirely out of the way of those having 
business at the courts, as in the London Law 
Courts; but the access is more 00 : 
and better arranged than in Streets building 
with its corkscrew staircase. 

Detailed description of the building as com 
pleted we reserve for another occasion, hi- 
concern just now being rather with its rae a 
tectural character. In this respect it 1s 16” 
in advance of any other recent ng ie 
Birmingham, end, as observed, constitutes 
almost a new departure, and gives & new 
architectural interest to the town. _ © 
the effect of the red terra-cotta 16 — 
lated entirely to convert one to the love © 
terra-cotta in place of stone may be 8 quee 
tion. It is no doubt a much better m mas 
than stone for durability and retaiming ' 
appearance and effect oky town, 




















in a sm vad 
where the best stone buildings soom come ia 
have a more or less grim aspect ; but there 

a smooth and almost waxy-looking pow s 
about it which is not so effective 9% 
texture of stone ; and the material here use®, 
though excellent of its kind and , 
worked, is to our thinking a little too on Ae 
red for = — effect. gerne has 
course the advan over stone, 
durability in regard to atmospheri¢ > 
that a great deal of decorative detail can 
epee is at less cot ae by stone 
carving ; but this is : 
panied by drawbacks. e question a 
texture comes in again, an 6 
which would be carved if in stone, 
somewhat hard and cast-iron look im terr® 
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cotta. May we add also that we cannot but 
think the plastic character of the material 
has betrayed the architects into a somewhat 
too exuberant form of ornamentation in some 
places. The rounded mouldings and detached 
shafts of the external entrance, with the 
scrolls curling off the mouldings rather 
like wrought-iron ornament, have rather a 
want of repose and solidity of effect ; and we 
regret to meet here and there with slight symp- 
toms of what Fergusson called “the horrors of 
German interpenetration ” of mouldings ; in the 
heads of a good many of the corridor doors, 
for instance. The effect of the hall, with its 
heavy pitch-pine open timber roof and stained- 
glass windows, is indeed very rich and 
effective, and derives the more effect 
perhaps from the plain treatment of 
the floor (of Yorkshire stone slabs) and the 
simple but suitable treatment of the ground- 
floor doors. We could have wished that the 
arcades across the ends of the hall had not 
been of stilted arches ; the evident object 1s to 
make the line of the impost coincide with the 
main surbase line of the hall, and thus bind 
the whole together; but a stilted arch is not 
a very satisfactory architectural form. The 
courts are very well treated both architec- 
turally and practically, with some good 
wood and plaster work, not too ornate for the 
occasion; and the ceiling of the Grand Jury 
room is a very rich and effective piece of 
plaster decoration in low relief. The treat- 
ment of some of the leaded glass windows, as 
in the barristers’ library, is exceedingly effec- 
tive and well designed in a simple manner. 
Some of the overmantels in the principal 
rooms (eg., that in the barristers’ library) 
again suggest a note of interrogation as to 
terra-cotta ; the ornament and small figures 
in some of them give a general rich effect, 
but totally without the sharpness of carving. 
For the general lining of the walls of the 
interior, on the other hand, nothing could be 
more suitable than the light-coloured terra- 
cotta here employed, which combines a look 
of warmth and comfort with monumental 
effect. In the interior as well as in the front 
we find the ornament rather too exuberant in 
laces, and would have liked the example to 
set, in Birmingham especially, of reticence 
in this respect. But as a whole the facade 
presents a piece of rich architectural pic- 
turesqueness and originality of which there 
is certainly no other example at present in 
Birmingham. 
———--_—$-<-~-—-—_—___—_— 


NOTES. 











capital and labour war occurred 
last week in reference to the 
Sameetem Australian strike. A telegram 
from the strikers in the Antipodes, which 
ran thus: “ Require 20,0007. United Austra- 
lian Unions guarantee repayment. Suc- 
cess assured,” was read at a special meet- 
ing of the London Trades Council. It was 
decided that this sum should be raised. This 
incident is very important. It emphasises 
in the most vivid manner the international 
character which these disputes have now 
reached. It will also bring home very keenly 
to the English working man the costliness 
and the waste of strikes. We hope it will 
make him pause and consider whether the 
use of strikes may not be carried too far. 
The money must come out of the pockets 
of the working men, and if higher wages are 
to be spent in taxes of this sort, is the working 
man much better off for the increase in his 
remuneration? [ut if it comes to a fight 
between money-bags, which is most likely to 
succeed, the capitalist or the labouring man ? 
It is true that Mr. Tom Mann observed that 
“many of the unions were very rich,” which 
is, perhaps, the cause of their aggressiveness, 
but rich unions merely mean that money has 
been collected from the working classes for 
the propagation of strikes. Thus it is again 
shown that what the working man receives 
with one hand in the way of increased pay 
from his employer he hands with the other to 
his union. That strikes are sometimes 





necessary is undeniable, but it is obvious that 


m@ REMARKABLE episode in the|P 
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when thousands of pounds are asked f 
it is boasted that wt i are “ cay veh” 
we have quite got beyond the period of 
legitimate strikes for reasonable wagee. 


ue resolution of the Court of Common 
to 











Council to promote a Bill next session 
establish a Commission to the 
water-supply of the Metropolis, either by 
ing over the present water companies’ 
undertakings or by establishing an alternative 
supply, is likely to have important conse- 
quences. The Corporation of don is not 
a Radical body, and the fact that it has, after 
due consideration and investigation, taken 
this step shows that popular opinion is ripe 
for an end being put to the supply of water 
to London by private enterprise. ‘It is also 
a welcome sign of pablic spirit. Should 
the scheme be carried out, it will have 
an extraordinarily vivifying effect on the 
Corporation. It will be useless to speak 
of it as an effete body, it will have accom 
lished a great and valuable public work, 
which will prevent any one from saying that 
it is an effete and worn-out body. It remains, 
of course, to be seen how events turn out, 
but, taken up by practical men, acting on 
behalf of the people of London, the matter is 
likely to have a more successful issue than if 
it were taken in hand by a Government, 
which can take no step of the sort without 
laying itself open to political attacks from 
some quarter, and which has to be constantly 
on the alert not to hurt the feelings of its 
supporters. The sooner the Water Companies 
are bought out on reasonable terms, the 
better it will be for the people of London. 


N important conference was held at the 
Board of Trade on Tuesday between 
the officials of the Department and a deputa- 
tion of railway managers, upon the question 
of rates and charges for merchandise. The 
object of the deputation was to convince the 
Department that the adoption of the schedules 
of maximum rates which they have reeom- 
mended would involve losses of revenue as 
compared with the present actual charges. 
Summaries were handed in showing the 
amount of loss which would thus be sus- 
tained:—The London and North-Western 
being calculated at 113,600/., the Midland at 
117,7002,, Great Northern 34,429/.(!) and so 
on, the Brighton Company—who do not 
depend upon traffic for revenue,— 
closing the list with 4,000/. The companies 
have arrived at the conclusion that, although 
there is nothing to complain of in the 
rinciples which guided the Board of Trade 
their schedules, the schedules 
ive due and fair effect to 
those principles. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
in his reply, took occasion to refer to the 
directions to the Board of Trade which the 
Bill contained as originally drafted, as to the 
principle upon which maximum rates should be 
tixed, which were struck out, leaving simply 
the words “ just and reasonable.” He declined 
to enter into any argument, preferring to 
wait for the traders’ answer to the statements 
now made. It is understood that these, to- 
gether with the statistics to which we have 
alluded, will be made public, and they will 
doubtless be challenged. Of course, any 
inquiry into these figures would be of a 
subs character. 





iu compilin 
themselves fail to 


& regard to the question so much debated 

at present as to the ventilation of sewers 
whether by street-grids or by high ventilating 
shafts, the following extract from an article 
in the Lancet may be of interest to some of 
our readers as representing a medical opinion 
on the subject :— 

‘‘That the gases bred of putrefactive processes 
in sewers must be allowed some means of escape 
other than into our houses no one doubts; but 
while some advocate putting the vent-holes at the 
street level, others advise the use of ventilating 
chimneys which shall conduct the effluvia abore the 
roofs of the houses. The sewer grating, be it re- 
membered, 


‘like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head,’ 





Ly which we mean that the stench arising from a 
‘ewor when rightly considered has its uses, for it 


ought to make us instantly take measures to remove 
the cause of offence by flush ’ oF 
other means. Sewage is so ve to the eye that 


! 


our smelli 
tion of ; whoa 
gotten that by the uee of high ventilati 

we do nothing to stop Fong ccuaien wien 
which is the cause of the m 


result from putrefactive are not probably 

very Sangneen to heath aah Gaels deli 

the roof level weuld be diluted 
the 


tion before they struck 
senger in the street, although i ight 
wise with the denizens of the attics. There 
no question that offensive gas gives lees annoyance 
to the nose when given off by a high chimney than 
when discharged in a confined space flanked by 
intokively call tengh ieey 64; av Gules 
infinitively s , are di 
ponderable, it is at least conceivable that those 
having to fall to earth through 60 or 80 ft. would 
stand a better chance of being inhaled or swallowed 
than when delivered at the street level. On a 
sultry July day there comes a heavy downpour, 
the torrent flowing to the sewer causes a 
escape of gas from the high ventilators. Infective 
microbes accompanying the gases are washed down 
by the rain, and in falling the windows of five 
or six stories, and so to ound, have a better 
chance of being inhaled when they are 
battered to earth again as soon as they emerge from 
the street grating. We have learnt by experi 
how infective particles escaping from the small- pox 
hospitals drift about to the neighbouring houses, 
and we must admit that the same kind of thing 
might happen in the case of infective particles 
given off irom the high vertilating shafts.” 


+ 
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T is the fashion of politicians to regard a 
4+ session as fruitful or barren according as 
it is prolific or barren in regard to sensational 
political measures. Many people regard 
such legislation as of less importance than 
mere homely Acts of Parliament. One of 
these last session is the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, a measure 
of 103 sections, without taking into account 
the several schedules. It is very largely a 
Consolidating Act, for it repeals all the pre- 
vious Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts,and also the Housing of the Worki 
Classes Act, 1885, e sections three 
seven to nine, The fall advantage of such 
a consolidation as this will be better appre- 
ciated when we point out that between 1851 
and 1885 inclusive, no less than fourteen Acte 
of Parliament were passed dealing with work- 
ing men’s dwellings, most of these imi 
amendments of —— statutes. In 
a Consolidation Act various amendments of 
the existing law are necessarily to be found, 
but they can hardly be profitably noted in any 
other way than by a verbatim compari of 
the last Act with those which have gone 
before. In to the part entitled 
“Powers of ty Councils,” we have 
already referred to the circular of the Presi- 


dent of the Local Government Board on the 
subject of appeals to those bodies against the 
inaction of sanitary authorities. prac- 


tical value of the procedure yet remains to 
be seen. 


be a the passing of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act the railway ame 





generally have been looking rather s 
after “ extras,"—such as warehousi and 
wharfage, and the c for use of sidings. 
We notice that the Midland Railway Com-. 
y took a case of this description into the 
Jounty-court at Bedford last week, a coal 
dealer in a small way of business being sued 
for 15/, 1ls., “ for rent of siding accommoda- 
tion since March, 1889.” The y issued 
a notice in February last year stating that on- 
and from March 1 ay 2 would charge « 
shilling per wagon per day for siding rent 
upon all wagons not unloaded within four- 
days after arrival. It was added that thie 
step was rendered absolutely necessary by 
the increasing detention of wagons, which 
greatly impeded the working of the railway. 
[here is no doubt that some merchants take 
a most unreasonable advantage in this way, 
and it is to be noted that the County-court 


Judge upheld the right of the com 
ps pany 





to make charges, giving judg- 
ment in the case sive’ 46°4s the. 
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into an agreement whereby 
= ee ay Oe ee 
four days upon wagon consi to him 
duri cash mantle, the avvetge ing ascer- 
ndiaolk ok thea 46 tacks ath. us, a 
large merchant would be able to leave some 


of the month, claiming as a set-off those 
which are liberated om the day of arrival 


? 


' + manage 
things so conveniently, and, it seems, has to 
pay the penalty. 


oe anxiety has been expressed as to a 
restoration of the interesting 

timber church at Greensted in Essex, of 
which a sketch is subjoined; and a few 
words as to what is really the state of the 
church, from a special visit of inspection, may 
be of interest. . gepeggnee Sal yore to i 
i Ongar, and a pat about three 
queen of a mile eons the “Avenue” of 





treensted Hall leads to the church. *’For-/ 


merly a simple wooden builing, built it is sup- 
as a resting-place for the body of Bt. 

und on its way to Bury, it is now 

a small church, consisting of nave, chancel, 
and western tower, with a projecting porch on 
the south side. The walls of the nave appear 
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| of interest. We give the south-east view of |hence. The 
the church, and the panel in the corner is aj de Notre Dame de France, where the > 
part of the monument just mentioned, the 
upper portion, with the shield of arms ins 


circular panel, having been omitted. 





pipe of the most interesting features in 
connexion with the Art Congress at 


Birmingham next week will be the collection 
of more than 450 of David Cox’s works, 
brought together by Mr. Whitworth Wallis, 
Director of the Museum and Art Gallery 
there. Among these, we are told, will be the 
signboard which Cox painted for the Royal 
Oak inn, Bettws-y-Coed. This painting, as 
some of our readers may remember, was 
exhibited in the then Court of Appeal, 
Lincoln’s Inn, during the hearing, in March, 
1881, of Lady Willoughby de Eresby’s appeal 
in the matter of a liquidation petition by a 
Miss Thomas in the Pecnie County Court. 
It appears that in 1847, David Cox, a frequent 
visitor to the inn, was asked to repaint its 
sign, fixed with holdfasts, outside, over the 
door. In 1851 he retouched his work. In 
1866 the signboard was removed and 
hu up indoors. By an assignment of 
thio Toned and business (1876) to Miss Thomas, 
the picture was expressly excepted; Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby, who died November 
13, 1888, being owner of the freehold. Lords 
Justices James, Cotton, and Lush, were 
unanimously of opinion that the signboard 
belonged to the freeholder as part and parcel 
of the house, having ceased to be—if, indeed, 
it had ever been—a tenant's fixture on the 
granting of the second lease, in 1871, to 
David Richards, whose widow sold her term 
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to be the original fabric, and are of wood logs 
about 4 ft. 4 in. in length, and varying 
between 2 ft. and 3 ft. in width. They rest 
on a plinth of brick, and above them is the 
plate which carries the roof. There being no 
windows in the walls, this part of the church 
is lighted by six dormers, three on either side. 
The tower is of wood, with a shingle broach 

ire. ‘The chancel is of brick, including the 
ambs of the windows and priest’s door. 

he east window is of stone, and like- 


wise the inner order of a modern window/d 


on the south side eastwards of the priest's 
door. During 1848-9 the church was 
extensively restored, and the roof of the 
nave with its dormers, and the south porch, 
are practically new. Unfortunately proper 
eare was not taken to ventilate this roof 
ander the boarding, and dry-rot has attacked 
rendering the renewal of the roof again 
. . There is one fragment of old 







gage bead, appearing to be that of Hen 
TL, and eohably coeval with the bui oe 
‘the chancel. On the north wall, inside 
e's & good mural monument to 
er of Sir Thos. Smith, of Mont, 
m4 Alane Wood, of Snod- 
mt this is the only object 
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Greensted Church, Essex. 
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to Miss Thomas. David Cox, who was the 
son of a whitesmith, was born at Birming- 
ham in 1783. Originally destined to follow 
his father’s trade; but temporarily disabled 
by an accident, he was = roar. sent to 
Joseph Barber's night school there. For a 
while he found employment as assistant to 
De Maria, the scene painter to the theatre, 
under the elder Macready’s management. 
On first coming to London (1804) he sold for 
two guineas a dozen sepia and Indian ink 
rawings “which were disposed of by the 
dealers to country drawing masters chiefly, 
who visited London twice a year to purchase 
‘copies’ for the use of their pupils."* The 
“ Lancaster Castle” which Cox sold for 20/., 
was purchased at the Gillott sale for more 
than 150 times that sum. 


HE site that has been cleared on the 
_ morthern side of Cranbourne -street, 
Leicester-square, will be occupied by the 
theatre which Mr. George Edwardes is about 
to build, after the designs of Messrs. Phipps 





and Spencer Chadwick, architects, and which | 


will, probably, be ready in twelve months 





with additions, by J. T. 







ground lies next to the 


and the Burfords’ Panoramas were f, 
preg where the late G. 0. : 
was emp as @ scenic painter f : 
than thirty years.* The Cpiaiag aoa 
thoroughfare into the square from Coventry: 


street, with the making of Lisle-street 
and of Ceabbeasunaneine as a widening 
of Cranbourne-alley, were included amongst 
Metropolitan improvements in 


1760. Fifty years ago, Cran 

was widened along its southern side and 
extended into St. Martin’s-lane and 

acre. But the alley had existed as ¢ 
foot thoroughfare from 1679. It seems 
to have formed a favourite quarter for silver. 
smiths—amongst them being Hamlet, and, at 
the sign of the Golden Angel, Ellis Gamble, 
to whom Hogarth served his apprenticeshi 
Gamble’s shop-bill, engraved by 

bears the address, “ Cranbourne - streez.” 
Having fulfilled his time there, teste 
Walpole, entered into the academy (Sir James 
Thornhill’s) in St. Martin’s-lane, to study 
drawing from the life. In 1720, he had set 
up as an engraver on his own account. “En. 
graving on copper,” he afterwards said, “ was, 
at twenty years of age, my utmost ambition,” 





N the St. Anne, Soho, rate-books for the 
year 1740 we have found the entry of a 

rate of 4s. made upon “Mrs. H “s 
Hogarth’s sister Anne was then alive; his 
mother died in 1735: She died on June ll, 
through fright at a fire, which broke out two 
days before in Cecil-court, St. Martin’s-lane, 
and burnt thirteen houses, amongst them that 
of John Huggins, late warden of the Fleet. 
Huggins bought that office of Lord Clarendon 
for 5,000/., for himself and his son, the 
translator of Dante and Ariosto’s “ 
Furioso,” and sold it to the infamous 
Thomas Bambridge and Dougal Cathbert. 
Cecil-court and Cranbourne-street were 80 
named as being built over the property 
of the Cecils, Earls of Salisbury, and 
Viscount Cranbourne. The court lying next, 
south of St. Martin’s-court, has beem grad 
pulled down within the last two or three 
years. Its site will be occupied by some new 
premises for the Camera Club facing 
cross-road (olim Castle-street in this part), 
and blocks of shops, residential chambers, Xc., 
to face St. Martin’s-lane, and yoga an 
southern side of St. Martin’s-court. 
Leopold Mozart brought the little Wolfgang 
and his sister “ Nannerl” to London they 
first lodged, April 10, 1764, in Cecil-court, 
removing thence to Williamsons, im Thrift- 
now Frith-street, Soho. Abraham Raim- 
bach, the engraver, was born, 1776, in Cecil- 
court. 


i eo Grosvenor Gallery is dead, and the 
New Gallery reigns in its stead. Such, 
we take it, is the practical result of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s recent letter to the press which 
forms the funeral éloge of the deceased gal- 
lery. It is a comic triumph for Philistimsm, 
for in place of the late art gallery we now 
have a social club. If there is one thing m 
the world more full of commonplace and 
more antagonistic to art it is the moderna 
social or political club of the Metropolis. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay tells us that art is still to be 
cultivated, for a certain number of pictures 
are to be hung on the walls which will be for 
sale. But we can scarcely imagine & more 
hopeless mart than such a piace, W 
peither rich amateurs nor active dealers sre 
likely to congregate. We can, indeed, only 
regard this portion of Sir Coutts Lindsay’ 


letter as part of a decent ceremonial over 








the interment of the deceased gallery. 
Indeed, we can scarcely bring our imag 


nation to contemplate the spectacle of @ true 
Grosvenor (iallery picture criticised by & patty 
of City gentlemen on their way to the smoxing~ 
room, after an ample banquet im the GM of 
room. But the Grosvenor Gallery, in spite 0° 


* Robert Barker removed hither in 1794 from Castle- 
To him succeeded 








Burford 


his #08, 
street Leicester-square. bo 
* William Hall's “B y of David Cox; ” edited, | Henry Aston Barker, whose ii, John Barta, 99 
Banos isan "| turn succeeded by his son Robert in 
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its inglorious end, has done some service to 
art.” It has inaugurated small and com- 
fortable eries; it has protested, not un- 
successfully, against crush and commonplace 
in the exhibitions. There is a career open to 
its legitimate successor—the New Gallery, if 
the latter will avoid cliques and favouritism, 
and endeavour to collect annually a choice 
and representative exhibition, in a small space, 
of able works by contemporary artists, without 
regard to name or popular fame. 


i 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE promised road from the Avenue Saffren 
to the Avenue Bourdonnais, across the Champs 
de Mars, has now been made, and there 
is talk of another carriage road to be con- 
tinued from the Pont d’Iena round the 
Eiffel Tower to the central dome, winding 
round by the Palais des Arts Libéraux on the 
way. There is an idea of making this a kind of 
rival to the Champs Elysées and the Bois de 
Boulogne as a promenade, though it may be 
doubted whether this will be accomplished, and 
it is evident also that, now that the conservation 
of the principal Exhibition buildings has been 
determined upon, there is some difficulty as to 
what to do with them. M. Alphand has a 
number of projects which are to turn them to 
account. The Galerie des Machines is talked 
of as a winter place for grand displays of 
eguitation, a kind of hippodrome; but it is 
doubtful whether this would bea success, at all 
events it is not likely to draw the fashionable 
world of Paris. 

The Metropolitan Railway scheme is more 
talked of than ever, but without apparently 
coming any nearer to realisation. It is the 
object of numberless public meetings and of a 
great deal of press warfare. The supporters of 
M. Haag’s viaduct scheme criticise warmly the 
subterranean scheme of M. Eiffel. This latter 
scheme was not really anything more than a 
circle railway for the centre of Paris; acircle 
starting from the Madeleine, undergiound, 
passing by Rue Taitbout, the Faubourgs Mont- 
martre and Poissoniére, the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg, the Place de la République, 
the Rue Oberkampf and Rue du Chemin 
Vert, the railway stations of Vincennes, 
Lyons and Orléans, the Pont Sully, the 
Pont Louis Philippe, the Boulevard Sébastopol, 
the Pont Neuf, the Rue du Louvre, the Palais 
Royal, the Rue des Pyramides, the Rue Castig- 
lione, and the Place de la Concorde, The plan 
is a very defective one, and it is objected with 
reason that it would not be worth while to 
burrow and tunnel for yearsin the middle of 
Paris to get a subterranean line which would 
leave’ out of connexion the Gare St. Lazare 
and the Gare du Nord. Now, the number of 
passengers passing through Gare St. Lazare 
alone during the past year has been 30,280,000, 
a total not to be despised. It is objected also 
that M. Eiffel has not taken into consideration 








the difficulty of the subsoil lake which caused. 


M. Garnier such trouble in forming the founda- 
tions of the Opera House. It will need gigantic 
pumping operations to render this portion of 
the ground fit for a railway. The great system 
of sewers laid out under Belgrand will also be 
encountered, at more than one point, by the 
Eiffel line. To get over this obstacle would 
need another complete pulling up of streets 
which have already for the last six months been 
devastated by the operations of the electric 
light companies. 

Nevertheless the idea of a Metropolitan Rail- 
way has taken such hold on the public mind of 
Paris that many people are disposed to accept 
any scheme, the best they can obtain if not the 
best in itself, which would contribute something 
to facility of locomotion in Paris. The Com- 
mittee dealing with the subject has also required 
important modifications in the scheme, amo 
them that of a branch line from the Gare St. 
Lazare to the Madeleine, another from the 
Square Clany to the Gare d'Orléans by the 
Boulevard St. Germain, and a connexion with 
the line which the Compagnie du Nord intend 
to push forward to the Halles Centrales. These 
important modifications or rather additions 
have been accepted by the Eiffel Company, and 
in a few days the Municipal Council will uss 
the whole project in this form, 

The art exhibitions recommence with the 
autumn, That of the “Blanc et Noir” has 
commenced the series in the Pavillon de la 
Ville de Paris, on the Champs Elysées. This 
exhibition, the fourth of its class, inclades. no 
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less than 1,500 drawings, pastels, vin 
etchings, &c. are some Gaaaiaine 
works there, among the foremost of which must 
be mentioned the remarkable cartoons, “ Ludus 
pro patria” and “ Légende de St. Genevidve,” 
exhibited by M. Puvis de Chavannes: the 
drawings of M. Charles Jacques: the sketches 
of MM. Forain, Pille, Renouard, and y, 
and the last drawings made by M. John Lewis 
Brown, whom a lingering but hopeless illness 
has unhappily debarred from any more exercise 
of his art. 

The Service des Beaux-Arts has opened at 
the Hotel de Ville an interesting exhibition of 
the works which were sent in competition for 
the decoration of the Galerie Lobau in the 
Hotel de Ville. This gallery, which runs parallel 
with the Salle des Fétes for its whole length, 
includes nineteen cupolas and two half cupolas. 
It has been already the object of one com- 

tition which came to nothing. We now find 
orty-six competitors. among whom are many 
names well known to the public. M. Charlies 
Toché, the author of the decorations of Chenon- 
ceaux, has sent a series of watercolours, very 
spirited works, symbolising the leading corpo- 
rations of Paris. M.Chabas, who has already 
obtained in competition the decoration of the 
Mairie of the fourteenth arrondissement, has 
associated himself with a talented young archi- 
tect, M. Maubert, in a series of designs per- 
sonifying the ancient and modern fétes of 
Paris. M. Guillaume Dubufe has designed a 
green and gold scheme of decoration, with 
allegorical figures. M. Lucas sends a well- 
composed and interesting design. Many 
architects have entered into the competition 
independent of any aid from painters. Among 
these are M. Hoarlier, whose design for “ Les 
Mois” are very pleasing, and M. Despouy (Prix 
de Rome, 1884), whose ingenious designs are 
shown in black on a sky-blue ground, with very 
unfortunate effect. Of the political allegories 
(always too numerous on these occasions), the 
historical Republican scenes, and the apotheoses 
of revolutionary heroes, it is hardly necessary 
to speak, except to observe that they are en- 
tirely out of place in a decorative scheme of 
this nature. There are no doubt some very good 
designs, but no one of them seems to us to have 
realised what is required for a gallery in such a 
position, partially connected with a grand hall, 
and of which the decoration ought to form a 
portion of the scheme for the hall itself. Is it 
to be recognised that, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, the decorative art of France is 
in its decadence? 

The centenary of the foundation of the 
Louvre Museum falls next year on the 26th 
of May. Many Parisian journals are proposing 
that this should be made the occasion of a 
public féte. Without going so far as that, we 
quite agree that the occasion may well be com- 
memorated in some manner, either by the 
erection of a monumental group in marble or 
bronze, or by the issue of a medal; both which 
proposals have been made. In the meantime it 
is much to be regretted that the Louvre bas not 
space at present for all the treasures which it 
possesses, and much to be wished that the 
Pavillon de Flore, no longer occupied by the 
Préfecture of the Seine, should be made use of 
to exhibit works which are now hidden away 
in attics. Regnault’s celebrated picture of 
“ Maréchal Prim” was thus hidden away, and 
when the public demanded its production, it was 
necessary to remove Gericault’s ‘“ Cuirassier ” ; 
and the same thing has happened in other 
cases, and the utilisation of the Pavillon de 
Flore for the purposes of the Museum entirely 
is the only way out of the difficulty. 

In the matter of new buildings Paris has now 
Seng ena o9 some days, the “‘ Casino de Paris.” 

is large block, between Rue Blanche and Rue 
de Clichy (on which latter is the principal 
facade), includes a hall of 2,000 square metres 


of area, and 18 métres high, the roof carried} in 


by a double row of light columns with carya 
tides at the top. This concert-room or ball- 
room, whichever it is to be, surrounded by a 


loggia, forms the vestibule to a “ salle de spec- | ‘ 


tacle” which will seat 1,600 persons. The 
whole is blazing with gilding, and is lighted by 
2,000 electric lights ; is is effective enough, but 
in a heavy and tas'eless manner. The facade 
is hardly worth mention, except that the centre 
portion is occupied by an immense window 
which is filled with stained glass by Champig- 
neulles, with a design signifying music, dancing, 
&ke., according to the usual tendency of the 
decorations in places of public amusement of 
this kind. 








_— the 
tters G. B. interlaced (Galliera-Brignolies). 

The Minister of Pablic Works has given the 
order to proceed with the reinstating of the 
cornices, balconies, and colonnettes 
the interior facades of the Palais Royal. 

A few days since the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
opened the exhibition of the works executed at 
Rome, in 1889, at the Villa Medicis. 
the architectural works M. Tournaire, a first 
year's pupil, exhibits four sheets of details of 
the Forum of Trajan and a — of a votive 
altar from the Vatican Museum. M,. Chédanne, 
a second year’s pupil, has sent in ten sheets of 
drawings, including a remarkably fine one of 
the Theatre of Marcellus; M. Defrasse (t 

of 


Ca d’ Oro at Venice; and M. André (fourth 
year) has sent a restoration of the Forum and 
theatre at Ostia. The jury has given judgment 
on the architectural drawings of the first class 
of architectaral students. fifty-eight 
designs sent in for the subject of “A Pantheon,” 
second medals have been awarded to M. 
Bauhain, pupil of MM. André and Laloux; to 
M. Vallat, pupil of MM. Douillard and Thierry; 
and to M. Desperthes, pupil of his father and 
of M. Ginain. In the sketch competition 
second medals have been awarded to M. Schule 
and M. Closson, pupils of M. Ginain. 

A few days previously, the competition for 
the Sevres prize took place, the subject of 
which, as before mentioned, was a table service 
and dessert service. Out of eleven designs 
submitted, the prize was awarded to M. 
Fournier, and three equal prizes to MM. 
Bonafoux, Maldémé, and Sandoz; all four 
being pupils in the National manufactory at 
Sévres. 

We regret to record the death on October 16, 
of the painter Auguste Toulmouche, author of 
many charming genre pictures which have been 
popularised by engravings and photographs. 
He was born at Nantes in 1829, and came at an 
early age to Paris to study in the atelier of 
Gleyre, and exhibited his first work, a portrait, 
at the Salon at the age of nineteen. His early 
works after this were historical subjects, one 
of which gained him a third medal in the Salon 
of 1852. But he soon abandoned classic 
ing for genre and scenes of modern life, for 
which he obtained a great reputation. Among 
the best known are “ Le Terrasse,” “Aprés. le 
Déjefiner,” ‘‘ Le Premier Chagrin,” “Le Len- 
demain du Bal,” “ Un Mariage de Raison,” “Le 
Lilas Blanc,” &c. He received medals also in 
the Salons of 1861 and 1878,and in the great 
Exhibition of last year. He was a man mach 
liked among those who knew him, and not 
spoiled by success. 

We have to mention also the death of M. 
Gaston Melingue, former pupil of Léon Cogniet 
who exhibited many times at the Salon; his 
last year’s picture being “La Cigale et la 
Fourmi.” He was a son of the 
Melingue who created the part of Benvenuto 
Cellini at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, and 
who was also a sculptor of great ability. 
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THe Evoiisn Inon Trabe.—There is scarcely 
any change in the English fron market. Business 
is quiet, but a steady tone continues te prevail. In 
pig-iron trade is still restricted, and the 
part of such iron as is required for immediate wants 
is either supplied by second-hand holders or drawn 
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from stocks, ning to sell 
own prices. There has not been much fluctuation 
Seotch warrants, but the tendency has been 
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full amount, with costs. At most stations 
stacking-ground is provided, for which 
a rent is charged ; and it is not likely that the 
company care to have their sidings blocked by 
t belonging to persons who do not take 
sufficient stacking-ground to accommodate it. 
In this matter, however, as in others, the 
weakest are the most likely to suffer. A 
clause in the notice provides that the com- 

y may enter into an agreement whereby 
a trader may be allowed to take an average of 
four days upon each wagon consigned to him 
during each month, the average Cveepl 
an at the end of each month. Thus, a 
large merchant would be able to leave some 
of his trucks under load for the greater part 
of the month, claiming as a set-off those 
which are liberated om the day of arrival. 
The smaller merchant cannot manage these 
things so conveniently, and, it seems, has to 


pay the penalty. 


ors anxiety has been expressed as to a 
threatened restoration of the interesting 
timber church at Greensted in Essex, of 
which a sketch is subjoined; and a few 
words as to what is really the state of the 
church, from a special visit of inspection, may 
be of interest. Greensted is close to Chip- 
ping Ongar, and a path of about three 
uarters of a mile through the “ Avenue” of 
Greensted Hall leads to tle church. For- 
merly a simple wooden builing, built it is sup- 
posed as a resting-place for the body of St. 
mund on its way to Bury, it is now 

a small church, consisting of nave, chancel, 
and western tower, with a projecting porch on 
the south side. The walls of the nave appear 





of interest. We give the south-east view of 
the church, and the panel in the corner is a 
part of the monument just mentioned, the 
upper portion, with the shield of arms ina 
circular panel, having been omitted. 





NE of the most interesting features in 
connexion with the Art Congress at 
Birmingham next week will be the collection 
of more than 450 of David Cox’s works, 
brought together by Mr. Whitworth Wallis, 
Director of the Museum and Art Gallery 
there. Among these, we are told, will be the 
signboard which Cox painted for the Royal 
Oak inn, Bettws-y-Coed. This painting, as 
some of our readers may remember, was 
exhibited in the then Court of Appeal, 
Lincoln’s Inn, during the hearing, in March, 
1881, of Lady Willoughby de Eresby’s appeal 
in the matter of a liquidation petition by a 
Miss Thomas in the ‘Bice County Court. 
It appears that in 1847, David Cox, a frequent 
visitor to the inn, was asked to repaint its 
sign, fixed with holdfasts, outside, over the 
door. In 1851 he retouched his work. In 
1866 the signboard was removed and 
hung up indoors. By an assignment of 
the lease and business (1876) to Miss Thomas, 
the picture was expressly excepted; Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby, who died November 
13, 1888, being owner of the freehold. Lords 
Justices James, Cotton, and Lush, were 
unanimously of opinion that the signboard 
belonged to the freeholder as part and parcel 
of the house, having ceased to be—if, indeed, 
it had ever been—a tenant's fixture on the 
granting of the second lease, in 1871, to 
David Richards, whose widow sold her term 
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to be the original fabric, and are of wood logs 
about 4 ft. 4 in. in length, and varying 
between 2 ft. and 5 ft.in width. They rest 
on a plinth of brick, and above them is the 
plate which carries the roof. There being no 
windows in the walls, this part of the church 
is lighted by six dormers, three on either side. 
The tower is of wood, with a shingle broach 
spire. The chancel is of brick, including the 
jambs of the windows and ppriest’s door. 
The east window is of stone, and like- 
wise the inner order of a modern window 
on the south side eastwards of the priest’s 
door. During 1848-9 the church was 
extensively restored, and the roof of the 
nave with its dormers, and the south porch, 
are practically new. Unfortunately proper 
care was not taken to ventilate this roof 
under the boarding, and dry-rot has attacked 
it, rendering the renewal of the roof again 
necessary. There is one fragment of old 
glass—a head, a ing to be that of Henry 
VIL, and saihatt al with the building 
of the chancel. the north wall, inside 
the chancel, is a good mural monument to 
“Tone, sister of Sir Thos. Smith, of Mont, 
and second wife of Alane Wood, of S;>i- 
land, Kent,” 1585; but this is the only object 
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to Miss Thomas. David Cox, who was the 
son of a whitesmith, was born at Birming- 
ham in 1783. Originally destined to follow 
his father’s trade; but temporarily disabled 
by an accident, he was ultimately sent to 
Joseph Barber's night school there. For a 
while he found employment as assistant to 
De Maria, the scene painter to the theatre, 
under the elder Macready’s management. 
On first coming to London (1804) he sold for 
two guineas a dozen sepia and Indian ink 
drawings “which were disposed of by the 
dealers to country drawing masters chiefly, 
who visited London twice a year to purchase 
‘copies’ for the use of their pupils."* The 
“ Lancaster Castle” which Cox sold for 201., 
was purchased at the Gillott sale for more 
than 150 times that sum. 


HE site that has been cleared on the 
northern side of Cranbourne - street, 
Leicester-square, will be occupied by the 
theatre which Mr. George Edwardes is about 
to build, after the designs of Messrs. Phipps 
aad Spencer Chadwick, architects, and which 
will, probably, be ready in twelve months 


* William Hall's “ Biography of David Cox.” edited 
with additions, by J. 7 Bunce, 1881. ‘ 








hence. The ground li 

de Notre Dame de France, where the 

and the Burfords’ Panoramas were 
sae or where the late G. ©, 

was employed as a scenic painter f 

than thirty ears.* Y ents “roa 
thoroughfare into the square from Coventry- 
street, with the making of Lisle- 

and of Cranbourne-street as a 

of Cranbourne-alley, were included 
Metropolitan improvements 

1760. Fifty years ago, Cran 

was widened along its southern side 
extended into St. Martin’s-lane and 

acre. But the alley had existed ag o 
foot thoroughfare from 1679. It seems 
to have formed a favourite quarter for silver. 
smiths—amongst them being Hamlet, and, at 
the sign of the Golden Angel, Ellis Gamble, 
to whom Hogarth served his a iceshi 
Gamble’s shop-bill, engraved by oat 
bears the address, “ Cranbourne - street” 
se | fulfilled his time there, teste 
Walpole, entered into the academy (Sir James 
Thornhill’s) in St. Martin’s-lane, to study 
drawing from the life. In 1720, he had set 
up as an engraver on his own account. “En. 
graving on copper,” he afterwards said, “ was, 
at twenty years of age, my utmost ambition.” 





N the St. Anne, Soho, rate-books for the 
year 1740 we have found the entry of a 

rate of 4s. made upon “Mrs. Hogarth.” 
Hogarth’s sister Anne was then alive; his 
mother died in 1735. She died on June ll, 
through fright at a fire, which broke out two 
days before in Cecil-court, St. Martin’s-lane, 
and burnt thirteen houses, amongst them that 
of John Huggins, late warden of the Fleet. 
Huggins bought that office of Lord Clarendon 
for 5,000/., for himself and his the 
translator of Dante and Ariosto’s “ 
Furioso,” and sold it to the infamous 
Thomas Bambridge and Dougal Cathbert. 
Cecil-court and Cranbourne-street were 80 
named as being built over the property 
of the Cecils, Earls of Salisbury, and 
Viscount Cranbourne. The court lying next, 
south of St. Martin’s-court, has been gradually 
pulled down within the last two or three 
years. Its site will be occupied by some new 
premises for the Camera Club oy ee 
cross-road (olim Castle-street in this part), 
and blocks of shops, residential chambers, Xc., 
to face St. Martin’s-lane, and f the 
southern side of St. Martin’s-court. 
Leopold Mozart brought the little Wolfgang 
and his sister “Nannerl” to London they 
first lodged, April 10, 1764, in Cecil-court, 
removing thence to Williamson's, in Thrift- 
now Frith-street, Soho. Abraham Raim- 
bach, the engraver, was born, 1776, in Cecil- 
court. 


PoE Grosvenor Gallery is dead, and the 

New Gallery reigns in its stead. Such, 
we take it, is the practical result of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s recent letter to the press which 
forms the funeral éloge of the deceased gal- 
lery. It is a comic triumph for Philistinism, 
for in place of the late art gallery we now 
have a social club. If there 1s one thing im 
the world more full of commonplace and 
more antagonistic to art it is the modern 
social or political club of the Metropolis. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay tells us that art is still to be 
cultivated, for a certain number of pictures 
are to be hung on the walls which will be for 
sale. But we can scarcely imagine @ more 
hopeless mart than such a piace, where 
peither rich amateurs nor active dealers #re 
likely to congregate. We can, indeed, only 
regard this portion of Sir Coutts Lindsay s 


letter as part of a decent ceremonial over 
gallery. 





the interment of the deceased 
Indeed, we can scarcely bring our imagi 
nation to contemplate the spectacle of @ true 
Grosvenor Gallery picture criticised by 6 patty 
of City gentlemen on their way to the smoxing~ 
room, after an ample banquet in the —, 
room. But the Grosvenor Gallery, in spite OF 








* Robert Barker removed hither in 1794 from Castle- 
street Leicester-square. To him succeeded _ hone 


H John 
enry Aston Barker, whose pupil, Jo ry 
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‘ts inglorious end, has done some service to 
art.’ It has inaugurated small and com- 
fortable eries; it has protested, not un- 
successfully, against crush and commonplace 
in the exhibitions. There is career open to 
its legitimate successor—the New Gallery, if 
the latter will avoid cliques and favouritism, 
and endeavour to collect annually a choice 
and representative exhibition, in a small space, 
xf able works by contemporary artists, without 
regard to name or popular fame. 
a o_o ane 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE promised road from the Avenue Saffren 
-o the Avenue Bourdonnais, across the Champs 
ie Mars, has now been made, and there 
‘s talk of another carriage road to be con- 
tinued from the Pont d’Iena round the 
Eiffel Tower to the central dome, winding 
round by the Palais des Arts Libéraux on the 
way. There is an idea of making this a kind of 
rival to the Champs Elysées and the Bois de 
Boulogne as a promenade, though it may be 
doubted whether this will be accomplished, and 
it is evident also that, now that the conservation 
of the principal Exhibition buildings has been 
determined upon, there is some difficulty as to 
what to do with them. M. Alphand has a 
number of projects which are to turn them to 
account. The Galerie des Machines is talked 
of as a winter place for grand displays of 
equitation, a kind of hippodrome; but it is 
doubtful whether this would bea success, at all 
events it is not likely to draw the fashionable 
world of Paris. 

The Metropolitan Railway scheme is more 

talked of than ever, but without apparently 
coming any nearer to realisation. It is the 
object of numberless public meetings and of a 
great deal of press warfare. The supporters of 
M. Haag’s viaduct scheme criticise warmly the 
subterranean scheme of M. Eiffel. This latter 
scheme was not really anything more than a 
circle railway for the centre of Paris; acircle 
starting from the Madeleine, underground, 
passing by Rue Taitbout, the Faubourgs Mont- 
nartre and Poissoniére, the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg, the Place de la République, 
the Rue Oberkampf and Rue du Chemin 
Vert, the railway stations of Vincennes, 
Lyons and Orléans, the Pont Sully, the 
Pont Louis Philippe, the Boulevard Sébastopol, 
the Pont Neuf, the Rue du Louvre, the Palais 
Royal, the Rue des Pyramides, the Rue Castig- 
lione, and the Place de la Concorde. The plan 
is a very defective one, and it is objected with 
reason that it would not be worth while to 
burrow and tunnel for years in the middle of 
Paris to get a subterranean line which would 
leave’ out of connexion the Gare St. Lazare 
and the Gare du Nord. Now, the number of 
passengers passing through Gare St. Lazare 
alone during the past year has been 30,280,000, 
a total not to be despised. It is objected also 
that M. Eiffel has not taken into consideration 
the difficulty of the subsoil lake which caused 
M. Garnier such trouble in forming the founda- 
tions of the Opera House. It will need gigantic 
pumping operations to render this portion of 
the ground fit for a railway. The great system 
of sewers laid out under Belgrand will also be 
encountered, at more than one point, by the 
Eiffel line. To get over this obstacle would 
need another complete pulling up of streets 
which have already for the last six months been 
devastated by the operations of the electric 
light companies. 

Nevertheless the idea of a Metropolitan Rail- 
way has taken such hold on the public mind of 
Paris that many people are disposed to acce 
any scheme, the best they can obtain if not the 
best in itself, which would contribute something 
to facility of locomotion in Paris. The Com- 
mittee dealing with the subject has also required 
important modifications in the scheme, among 
them that of a branch line from the Gare St. 
Lazare to the Madeleine, another from the 
Square Cluny to the Gare d'Orléans by the 
Boulevard St. Germain, and a connexion with 
the line which the Compagnie du Nord intend 
to push forward to the Halles Centrales. These 
important modifications or rather additions 
have been accepted by the Eiffel Company, and 
in a few days the Municipal Council will p Sahara 
the whole project in this form. 

The art exhibitions recommence with the 
autumn. That of the “Blanc et Noir” has 
commenced the series in the Pavillon de la 
Ville de Paris, on the Champs Elysées. This 
exhibition, the fourth of its class, inclades no 
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etchings, &c. There are some very remarkable 
works there, among the foremost of which must 
be mentioned the remarkable cartoons, “ Ludus 
pro patria” and “ Légende de St. Geneviéve,” 
exhibited by M. Pavis de Chavannes: the 
drawings of M. Charles Jacques; the sketches 
of MM. Forain, Pille, Renouard, and y, 
and the last drawings made by M. John Lewis 
Brown, whom a li but hopeless illness 
peg debarred from any more exercise 
of his art. 


The Service des Beaux-Arts has opened at 
the Hétel de Ville an interesting exhibition of 
the works which were sent in competition for 
the decoration of the Galerie Loban in the 
Hotel de Ville. This gallery, which runs parallel 
with the Salle des Fétes for its whole length, 
includes nineteen cupolas and two half cupolas. 
It has been already the object of one com- 
tition which came to nothing. We now find 
orty-six competitors, among whom are man 
names well known to the public. M. Charles 
Toché, the author of the decorations of Chenon- 
ceaux, has sent a series of watercolours, very 
spirited works, symbolising the leading corpo- 
rations of Paris. M.Chabas, who has already 
obtained in competition the decoration of the 
Mairie of the fourteenth arrondissement, has 
associated himself with a talented young archi- 
tect, M. Maubert, in a series of =“ per- 
sonifying the ancient and modern fétes of 
Paris. M. Guillaume Dubufe has designed a 
green and gold scheme of decoration, with 
allegorical figures. M. Lucas sends a well- 
composed and interesting design. Many 
architects have entered into the competition 
independent of any aid from painters. Among 
these are M. Hoarlier, whose design for “ Les 
Mois” are very pleasing, and M. Despouy (Prix 
de Rome, 1884), whose ingenious designs are 
shown in black on a sky-blue ground, with very 
unfortunate effect. Of the political allegories 
(always too numerous on these occasions), the 
historical Republican scenes, and the apotheoses 
of revolutionary heroes, it is hardly necessary 
to speak, except to observe that they are en- 
tirely out of place in a decorative scheme of 
this nature. There are no doubt some very good 
designs, but no one of them seems to us to have 
realised what is required for a gallery in such a 
position, ially connected with a grand hall, 
and of which the decoration ought to form a 
portion of the scheme for the hall itself. Is it 
to be recognised that, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, the decorative art of France is 
in its decadence? 

The centenary of the foundation of the 
Louvre Museum falls next year on the 26th 
of May. Many Parisian journals are proposing 
that this should be made the occasion of a 
public féte. Without going so far as that, we 
quite agree that the occasion may well be com- 
memorated in some manner, either by the 
erection of a monumental greup in marble or 
bronze, or by the issue of a medal; both which 

roposals have been made. In the meantime it 
- much to be regretted that the Louvre has not 
space at present for all the treasures which it 
possesses, and much to be wished that the 
Pavillon de Flore, no longer occupied by the 
Préfecture of the Seine, should be made use of 
to exhibit works which are now hidden away 
in attics. Regnault’s celebrated picture of 
“ Maréchal Prim” was thus hidden away, and 
when the public demanded its production, it was 
necessary to remove Gericault’s “ Cuirassier  ; 
and the same thing has happened in other 
cases, and the utilisation of the Pavillon de 
Flore for the purposes of the Museum entirely 
is the only way out of the difficulty. 

In the matter of new buildings Paris has now 
possessed, for some days, the *‘ Casino de Paris.” 
This large block, between Rue Blanche and Rue 
de Clichy (on which latter is the principal 
facade), includes a hall of 2,000 square métres 
of area, and 18 métres high, the roof carried 
by a double row of light columns with carya 
tides at the top. This concert-room or ball- 
room, whichever it is to be, surrounded by a 
loggia, forms the vestibule to a “ salle de spec- 
tacle” which will seat 1,600 persons. The 
whole is blazing with gilding, and is lighted by 
2,000 electric lights ; is is effective enough, but 
in a heavy and tas'eless manner. The facade 
is hardly worth mention, except that the centre 
portion is occupied by an immense window 
which is filled with stained glass by Champig- 
neulles, with a design signifying music, dancing, 
&c., to the usual tendency of the 
decorations in places of public amusement of 
this kind. 





less than 1,500 drawings, pastels, engravings, 


the Rue Pierre Charron has just 
pleted. The gable itself is decorated with the 
letters G. B. interlaced (Galliera-Brignolles). 

The Minister of Public Works has given the 
order to proceed with the reinstating of the 
cornices, baiconies, and colonnettes 
the interior facades of the Palais Royal. 

A few days since the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
opened the exhibition of the works executed at 
Rome, in 1889, at the Villa Medicis. Among 
the architectural works M. Tournaire, a first 
year's pupil, exhibits four sheets of details of 
the Forum of {a cing oongge of a votive 
altar from the Vatican Museum. M. Chédanne, 


y | a second year’s pupil, has sent in ten sheets of 


drawings, including a remarkably fine one of 
the Theatre of Marcellus; M. Defrasse (third 
year) sends plans, sections and details of the 
theatre at Epidaurus, and a drawing of the 
Ca d’ Oro at Venice; and M. André (fourth 
year) has sent a restoration of the Forum and 
theatre at Ostia. The jury has given judgment 
on the architectural drawings of the first class 
of architectural students. Among fifty-eight 
designs sent in for the subject of “A Pantheon,” 
second medals have been awarded to Mz, 
Bauhain, pupil of MM. André and Laloux; to 
M. Vallat, pupil of MM. Douillard and Thierry; 
and to M. Desperthes, pupil of his father and 
of M. Ginain. In the sketch competition 
second medals have been awarded to M. Schule 
and M. Closson, pupils of M. Ginain. 

A few days previously, the competition for 
the Sévres prize took place, the subject of 
which, as before mentioned, was a table service 
and dessert service. Out of eleven designs 
submitted, the prize was awarded to M. 
Fournier, and three equal prizes to MM. 
Bonafoux, Maldémé, and Sandoz; all four 
being pupils in the National manufactory at 
Sevres. 

We regret to record the death on October 16, 
of the painter Auguste Toulmouche, author of 
many charming genre pictures which have been 
popularised by engravings and photographs. 
He was born at Nantes in 1829, and came at an 
early age to Paris to study in the atelier of 
Gleyre, and exhibited his first work, a portrait, 
at the Salon at the age of nineteen. His early 
works after this were historical subjects, one 
of which gained him a third medal in the Salon 
of 1852. But he soon abandoned classic t- 
ing for genre and scenes of modern life, for 
which he obtained a great reputation. Among 
the best known are “ Le Terrasse,” “‘ Aprés le 
Déjefiner,” “‘ Le Premier Chagrin,” “Le Len- 
demain du Bal,” “ Un Mariage de Raison,” ‘‘Le 
Lilas Blanc,” &c. He received medals also in 
the Salons of 1861 and 1878,andin the great 
Exhibition of last year. He was a man mach 
liked among those who knew him, and not 
spoiled by success. 

We have to mention also the death of M. 
Gaston Melingue, former pupil of Léon Cogniet, 
who exhibited many times at the Salon; his 
last year’s picture being “La Cigale et la 
Fourmi.” He was a son of the eminent actor 
Melingue who created the of Benvenuto 
Cellini at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, and 
who was also a sculptor of great ability. 
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Tue Exciisn Inon Trabse.—There is scarcely 
any change in the English iron market. Business 
is quiet, but a steady tone continues te prevail. In 
pig-iron trade is still restricted, and the greater 
part of such iron as is required for immediate wants 
is either supplied by second-hand holders or drawn 
from stocks, makers declining to sell at their 
own prices. There has not been much 


upwards. Middlesbrough is preetines un- 
changed. Bennsasie frie ta Ge 0 west io quit, 
bat steady, and the consumption is than the 
output. A moderate business is doing in finished 
iron, rates being tolerably steady. In steel a fairly 
active demand ls, with firm. 
builders and continue -—Ilron, 
Frexce Gallery, Patt-Matt.—The private 
view at the French Gallery, 120, Pall-Mall, has been 
postponed from October 25 to November 15, in 
consequence of the death of Mr. Henry Wallis, the 
well-known owner of the Gallery, under whose 
management so many interesting exbibitions have 
been held there. The exhibition te be opened on 
the 15th will consist of a collection of the works of 
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A NEW BOILER-TUBE. 


‘nina last week some boiler trials were 
oaneaa the works of the great Sheffield steel- 
makers, Messrs. John Brown & Co., Limited. 
As these trials are likely, so far as can be 
judged, to have a considerable influence on the 
engineering practice of the future we will give 
a few details of them, and also of the invention 
which they were intended to test. 

This invention is of French origin and is of 
the simplest description. In place of the 
ordinary plain cylindrical boiler - tube, M. 
Serve, the inventor of this new tube, places 
on the inside eight continuous longitudinal 
ribs which project radially into the interior 
of the tube. These ribs are in depth (or 
height) about one quarter of the inside 
diameter of the tube. The object, of course, is 
to give additional surface for the absorption of 
heat from the gases and products of com- 
bustion passing through the tubes from the 
furnace, or combustion-chamber, to the smoke- 
box. It is a well-known fact that the — fo 

~ ing through a tube is generally hotter 
pe ent or core; the parts which have 
been cooled by contact with the metal of the 
tube remaining on the outside of the column as 
it passes ; or, in other words, the gases travel 
in straight lines parallel to the axis of the 
tube. This being the case, it will be at 
once seen how effective in tapping the flow 
of heat these projecting ribs are likely 
to be. It may be objected that although there 
is more surface for the collection of heat from 
the gases, there is not any additional surface 
for the transmission of heat to the water of the 
boiler, as the outside of the Serve tube is the 
same as that of an ordinary tube; in fact, that 
there would be a throttling of the flow of heat 
at the base of the ribs. The answer to this ob- 
jection is that the chief resistance to the flow 
of heat through metal is experienced at the 
surfaces, and that once the heat is absorbed by 
the metal it can travel through the interior 
with great facility. This fact, the knowledge 
of which was first deduced from theoretical 
reasoning, has been amply proved by practical 
experiment ; and it is well known to engi- 
neers that two boiler-plates of, say, 4 in. placed 
together, will not transmit heat so readily as 
one of 1 in., because of the increased surface 
resistance. Having said so much of the theory 
of the Serve tube, we will give a few practical 
details. 

Some time ago the French Admiralty made a 
very exhaustive trial of the Serve system at the 
Dockyard at Brest. A boiler of ordi con- 
struction was set for the purpose. It was 
first fitted with brass tubes, and tested 
under certain conditions. These tubes were 
then taken out, and Serve tubes of brass were 
fitted. We have before us a copy of the official 
report, but, without wearying our readers with 
the elaborate and complete details which are 
characteristic of French reports, we may give 
the chief results obtained in brief. 

The heating-surface of [the boiler was 375 
square feet, and the grate surface 144 square 
feet. There were sixty-four tubes, 6 ft. 7 in. 
in length, and 3 in. outside diameter. The 
height of chimney was 40 ft. 8 in., the diameter 
being 18 in. The trials lasted over several 
days, and resulted in the following percentages 
of gain due to the Serve tubes :-— 


First day with natural draught 13-9 per cent. 
Second ditto 15°6 ; 
First day with forced draught 

at 14: inches 
Second day, ditto, at 13;inches 20:4 
Third day, ditto, at 1 inch 
Fourth day, ditto, at $$ inch ... 


? 
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We will not to comment on these re- 
markable figures, the importance of which is 
apparent on their face. The only thing against 
them, at the time they were made known in 
England, was that they were considered too 
good to be true. 


Last week we had, however, the trials at 
Sheffield, to which allusion has already been 
made. The high standing of the firm making 
the experiments, and the fact that they were 
carried out under the inspection of several 

yn engineers, including Mr. Ellis, of 
the Admiralty,and Mr. Milton, the Chief En- 
guarantee that e - 
thing would be done to ensure a fair trial. We 
Is to add our testimony to 
the willingness shown to allow the results to be 


well-known 
gineer of Lioyds, was 
may also be 


verified in every way possible. 


For the purposes of trial two ordinary return 
tube boilers had been constructed, each 10 ft. 
6 in. long, and 10 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and 
exactly alike in all respects excepting that one 
had plain ordinary tubes, and the other Serve 
tubes. In each there were 126 tubes of 3} in. 
outside diameter. In each boiler the area of 
grate surface was 31 square feet. The total 
area of heating surface in the Serve tubed 
(No. 1) boiler was 1,536 square feet, and of the 
boiler with ordinary tubes (No. 2) 956 square 
feet; the difference being entirely due to the 
ribs on the tubes being calculated as effective 
heating-surface. The total area for passage of 
gases through tubes was 802°36 square inches 
in No. 1 boiler, and 852°18 square inches in 
No. 2 boiler. This difference again was due 
to the ribs in the tubes only. The boilers were 
fitted with fans in the chimneys, so as to give 
an accelerated uraught on the Martin principle. 
The coal used was of the very best quality, 
being Nixon’s Navigation. 

The trials commenced on Tuesday of last 
week, the 21st inst., there being a three hours’ 
run with each boiler in the morning with 1} in. 
induced draugh*, as shown by the water-gauge. 
The result was briefly as follows :-— 


No.1 Boiler (Serre Tubes). 


Evaporation of water ... 32,500 lbs. 
Coal burnt ; 34 cwt. 


No. 2 Boiler (Plain Tubes). 


Evaporation of water 31,000 lb, 
Coal burnt 37 cwt. 


This would be equal to 4°8 per cent. greater 
evaporation, and 14:1 per cent. more economy 
in fuel for No, 1 boiler. 

In the afternoon a three hours’ run was made 
with natural draught, the results being as 
follows :— 

No.1 Boiler. 
Evaporation of water ... 


18,200 Ibs. 
Coal burnt 


16ewt., Oar., 18 ,, 


No. 2 Boiler. 


Evaporation of water 


20,100 ,, 
Coal burnt 


20 cwt. 


This would equal 94 per cent. less water 
evaporated and 124 per cent. economy of fuel 
for boiler No. 1. 

These trials may be taken as simply prelimi- 
nary. In fact, they were of too short denation 
to afford any very conclusive test. 

On the following day a twelve hours’ trial was 
made, the coal consumption in both boilers 
being equal, this result being obtained by regu- 
lating the draught. The following results were 
obtained :— 

No.1 Boiler. 
Water evaporated in 12 hrs. 114,600 lbs. 
Coal burnt e 11,872 ,, 


fo. 2 Boiler. 


Water evaporated in 12 hrs. 


103,000 Ibs. 
Coal burnt 


99 11,872 ,, 


These results show a superiority for the Serve 
tube of 11°26 per cent. in evaporation on the 
given quantity of coal. 

On October 23 a seven hours’ trial was made, 


the draught being # in. in both cases. The 
results were as follows :— 


No. 1 Boiler. 
Water evaporated 


‘o. 2 Boiler. 
Water evaporated 53,200 Ibs. 
Coal b 6,496 ,, 


In this case, the Serve tube boiler showed an 
additional efficiency of 15-6 per cent. 

On the last day of the trials, a 7} hours’ run 
was made, under somewhat similar conditions 
to the last, when a superior efficiency of 15:86 
per cent. was shown for the boiler with Serve 
tubes. 

It will be seen by the above that a very 
remarkable advance has been made in the 
generation of steam,—the more remarkable, 
because so small a price has to be paid for the 
advantages derived. No doubt, the Serve tubes 
will be somewhat dearer than those of the 
ordinary kind, but we should imagine the extra 
cost would be but trifling compared to the 
advantages gained. 

It should be stated that the French experi- 
ments were with brass tubes, whilst the tubes 
in the Sheffield boilers were of steel. 





a 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION + 


In May, 1887, a general conference of archi- 
tects was held, and a day devoted to the ques- 
tion of architectural education. It isin 
to note the views of the various speakers, 

I think that I cannot do better than give you a 
few extracts from the papers that were read on 
the subject on that occasion. These papers, as 
you are aware, were published by Mr. Cates in 
the form of a small book, and a very usefy] 
and interesting book it is, too, as recording the 
views of those best able to speak on the subject. 
The book also contains an introductory note by 
Mr. Cates, in which he says, speaking of the 
course of instruction adopted in t in- 
stitutions in America: “These systematic 
courses, which have counterparts in Ger. 
many and Austria, contrast forcibly with 
the custom of pupilage adopted in England. 
which ensures only some three years of 
office training, such as it is, and leaves the 
student to acquire in a haphazard manner, 
without due guidance or encouragement, or to. 
neglect altogether, knowledge which ig indis- 
pensable; he thus too often becomes a 
sketcher or draughtsman, or a mere 

man without sound scientific knowledge ;” and 
further on: “A thorough and systematic, 
scientific, practical, and artistic training, based 
on a sound general education, will ensure 
that the title of architect shall imply that 
its possessor may reasonably be ex 

to be a reliable and trustworthy adviser 
on all artistic and practical details 
: "; and again he says: “The burning 
questions of ‘ Federation’ and ‘ i 3 
which were to be considered at su 
meetings, were less important tothe well 

and prosperity of the profession than this 

one of education, which must largely influence 
any decision upon either of the others.” We 
thus see that in 1887 Mr. Cates thought that 
the systematic course adopted in America con- 
trasted forcibly with our English custom of 
pupilage, that a thorough and ; 
scientific, practical, and artistic training was 
advisable, and that the burning questions of 
Federation and Registration were less im t 
than the vital one of Education. Note that the 
words training and education are used, and not 
cramming and examination. I think we may, 
therefore, look to Mr. Cates to help us either to- 
persuade the Institute to start a course of 
instruction of its own or to help us with ours. 

Professor Babcock in his paper insists upon 
the advantage of a thorough technical educa- 
tion for architects. His opening words are :— 
“May I not assume, in the presence of the 
educated gentlemen whom I have the honour to 
address, that the question of the desirability of 
educating young men specially for the profes- 
sion of architecture is one that needs no dis- 
cussion? May I not take it for granted that a 
technical education is necessary in order that 
architects may keep up with the times? They 
must have a knowledge of art, of science, and 
of certain mechanical trade work. How can 
that knowledge best be acquired? Will the 
young men get it most readily and thoroughly 
in an office, through the casual and 
hurried hints of his employer, and the 
directions given by the chief draughtsman, 
supplemented by such reading as he can 
time for? Or in a proper school, under skilled 
teachers, whose sole business is to instruct? 
Professor Babcock says much more to the same 
effect, clearly advocating systematic training, 
and I think we can judge for ourselves, by the 
work we see in the illustrated American papers, 
that the American architects are doing most 
excellent work, in spite of the disadvantages of 
living in a new country with no old work to 
study from. Although Professor Babcock ad- 
vocates a complete course of school training 
before a young man enters an office, which 1s 
not quite what we are agitating for at t, 
yet his concluding words are of much interest, 
and I give them here. “A few words in re- 
gard to the practical results of the efforts 
which our schools are making to teach archi- 
tecture. Students who graduate from the 
four years’ course are enabled at once red 
get employment. Their acquirements . 
drawing, designing, and mathematics maxe 
them particularly useful to their em 
ployers, and they commonly get 
motion. Whatever can be learned in an office 
they are particularly well qualified to profit by. 
Their habits of study lead them to be 
anything that on first presentation may not De 








| * President's address, continued from p. 327, ante. 
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quite clear. Their education has given them a 
power of absorption and assimilation by which 
they take in and digest knowledge from every 
available source. They soon learn the business 
methods of an office, and after two or three 
years of service may safely venture upon the 
practice of the profession.” What a glorious 
picture for a young Englishman to contemplate, 
and for the English architect to sigh for! Com- 
petent assistants after four years’ training, and 
competent architects after seven. On our side 
{ am afraidit is more like moderately compe- 
tent assistants after seven years’ training, and 
very moderately competent architects after ten 
or twelve. 

The next paper that was read was by Mr. 
Robins. It is full of interest from beginning to 
end, and you cannot do better than read the 
original for yourselves, as I can only give you 
here a few of the more pithy remarks made by 
Mr. Robins. He begins: “ The examination of 
architects has long been an established fact. 
its first start was in the form of voluntary 
examinations. The present examination is 
compulsory for all who aspire to be associated 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
The education of architects is by no means an 
established fact; it is but an inference. It is 
taken for granted that architects are educated 
men, and that the examination was all that was 
needed to show their title to the diploma, 
which it was contended was necessary to give to 
the public the confidence they required, and to 
the architect the distinction he deserved.” 

“ But if the examination has served any good 
purpose, it has certainly been the means of 
opening our eyes to the necessity for more 
education, both general and technical.” 

And again, “the chance knowledge picked 
ap by a pupil in an architect’s office, brought 
there straight from an ordinary middle-class 
school, innocent of either art or science, with 
everything to learn, and nobody to teach him, 
ts not the sort of person calculated to do honour 
to the Institute, though he may have just 
squeezed through and obtained a pass entitling 
him to become an Associate of the Institute.” 

“The standard of the Institute examination 
will certainly have to be raised in the near 
quture, but it must be gradually done, and that 
in connexion with some well-organised scheme 
for imparting to architects the special know- 
iedge they are admitted to require as professional 
men and practising architects seeking the Insti- 
tute diploma.” 

Farther on he says: ‘‘ While we are not satis- 
fied with the old system of apprenticeship, and 
think it is not now sufficient for the needs of 
the profession, we are not now proposing to do 
away with apprenticeship, but, on the contrary, 
to render it more effective.” 

The last extract I will give you from Mr. 
Robins’ paper is as follows, and shows pretty 
clearly what his views as to the Institute “ not 
being a teaching body” are,—or, at any rate, 
were :— As to the day courses for pupils in 
offices, here again the want will create its means 
of satisfaction. And it is not altogether 
visionary to suppose that the Institute itself 
might organise a system of teachers and lec- 
turers for architects’ pupils.” 

I feelsure that the above extracts show that 
Mr. Robins is in favour of more systematic 
training for architects, and that he will help us 
either to persuade the Institute to supply the 
want, or help us to do so ourselves. 

Sir Philip Magnus sent a communication to 
the chairman of the meeting, in which he 
says :—*‘‘ It seems to me that there are distinct 
advantages in our own system (over the 
German); but having regard to the scientific 
knowledge which architects now require in the 
construction of all buildings, our present 
system, I venture to think, needs to be supple- 


mented by special instruction in a technical}... 


school.” 

Mr. Arthur Hill, of Cork, next read a paper 
of considerable interest, beginning in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ In all professions, special training 
ef some kind is an acknowledged necessity. 
The old-fashioned system of apprenticeship, 
whatever advantages it , is now as 
much out of date for professions as it is for 
trades.” 

“If any one desired to make his son a doctor, 
would he bind him apprentice to the old family 
physician ; to copy prescriptions ; to read such 
medical books as ht come in his way indis- 
criminately ; and occasionally, perhaps, to have 
the nese of a little ercise in his 
master’s brougham? Would the process be 
likely to seetiase the highly-trained body of 








scientific men who, as physicians and 
are now to be found in ey 
kinedom ?” ery corner of the 
urther on Mr. Hill says: “ People fancy t 
the routine of an office ao the sia. 4 De ye 
fee will supply all the education that is needed 
from the time a boy leaves school until he is 
expected to be able to swim for himself. And, 
even if any one thinks otherwise, where will he 
find the professional training he requires?” Mr. 
Hill later on adds: “. . . . I believe the neces- 
sity of some system of education for architects 
is no longer in question ; that nothing remains 
but to devise the way and the means. Since then 
(referring toa suggestion he made thirteen years 
before) the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Examination has come into existence, and any 
system of education that may now be devised 
should be so built up that this examination ma 
become the keystone of the whole.” Mr. Hi , 
you observe, speaks of the Institute Examination 
as the key-stone of a course of education, but 
what is a key-stone without an arch? Some- 
thing rather worse than a ship without a 
rudder. Having got our key-stone first, how- 
ever, let us now go to work with our arch before 
it is altogether too late; but let us see what 
more Mr. Hill has to say on the subject. Con- 
tinuing from my last extract, he says: “Now, 
examinations conducted without a properly- 
connected underlying system of tuition cannot 
be productive of any uniformity of result; a 
defect fatal to any broad influence of general 
benefit to the profession. But with a system of 
collegiate training not confined to the metro- 
polis, but scattered in many parts of the king- 
dom, all working in harmony, preparing 
candidates for this examination, avery different 
result would be attained; for there can be no 
doubt young men who had spent two or three 
years in some college where their time was 
wholly devoted to study, and not frittered away 
in the common-place duties of a drawing-clerk, 
would ineffably surpass those whose reading was 
of the present promiscuous type, thereby tend- 
ing (1) to raise the standard of the examina- 
tions and consequently of the profession at 
large ; (2) to impress the public with the ad- 
vantage of proper preliminary training... . 
Of course, any scheme of education would be 
doomed to failure unless it were taken up by 
the profession at large with the intention of 
making it an ultimate success; and it is upon 
this particular aspect of the education question 
that the conference may be so influential.” Mr. 
Hill is therefore clearly in favour of a systema- 
tic training for young architects, and he further 
sees the advisability of any scheme of educa- 
tion being backed by the whole profession. On 
this point I quite agree with him, and it is for 
this reason that I think our proper course is 
now to memorialise the Institute, either to 
start an educational course of its own, or to 
back and help us with ours. Mr. Hill’s opinions 
being what they are, I think there can be little 
doubt but that he would help in whichever of 
the above courses was adopted. 

Professor Aitchison followed with a paper 
which, though somewhat lugubrious in tone, 
yet advocated training of a systematic nature. 
He says: “It seems to me that as we cannot 
produce men with great intellects, and with a 
taste for architecture, our only ogg is to look 
at what is wanted, and to render the acqui- 
sition of the necessary knowledge as easy 
as possible, and, above all things, to bear 
in mind that, though we cannot produce 
a genius, we may spoil one by smother- 
ing his talent under a mass of know- 
4 m.; We have, therefore, not only 
to provide the proper instruction for the one 
born architect, but we have to furnish the 
others with something that will more or less 
take the place of natural powers and invention.” 
“Though ‘self-taught is well taught,’ real 
systematic instruction is, in my opinion, invalu- 
able; it not only saves time, but it is more 
thorough and complete; only the teaching 
must not be by pedants, however learned or 
able, but by men whoknow that their teaching 
is towards another end, and who will render it 
as useful as possible to thatend.... Froma 
lack of preliminary knowledge pupils seem to 
me to leave an office at the very time the know- 
ledge they can only get there is beginning to be 
of use to them.” Professor Aitchison would 
therefore help us, I have no doubt. 

Professor Smith in his paper advocated 
the formation of a studio, “ where regular sys- 
tematic instruction day by day, at the drawing- 
board chiefly, could be given, and, therefore, 


different from and in addition to the classes at’ 
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King’s College or University Co or the 
Architectural Association.” The essor's 
idea has been carried out by Messrs. 

and Millard with considerable advantage to 
those attending; and in our proposed curriculum 
the “studio” plays a very important part. 
Therefore, as far as that goes, we may count on 
Professor Smith's su As his paper was 
almost entirely con to the suggested 
studio, I will only quote one more passage from. 
the Professor's paper. He says: “ No proposal 
for architectural education is, in the judgment 
of most of us,—certainly in mine,—likely to 
supersede pupilage as the most valuable way of 
fitting a youth for the practice of architectare. 
But something is needed that shall supplement 


pu 
r. Spiers followed with a paper describing 
the work done in the architectural school at 
the Royal Academy, of which, as you know, he 
is master. Mr. Spiers approved of the methods 
there adopted, and, in the course of his 
remarks, said: “I feel erry in these days 
of progress in education, that it is impossible 
to stand still, and, although the advance in 
architectural design, which has taken place in 
England during the last fifteen years, is greater 
than the most sanguine of us could have hoped, 
that very p ss should casing Rig agen 
incite us to — wa te = pro- 
motion of greater development.” we pro- 
pose to introduce ing after the manner 
of the Academy architectural school into our 
curriculum, and as Mr. Spiers says that in these 
days of progress we cannot stand still, he pre- 
sumably would kelp us to move the Institate 
either to help us or start.a system of training 
of its own. 
Mr. Lawrence Booth, President of the Man- 
chester Architectural Association, said: “ The 
Institute having obtained, under Royal sanc- 
tion, enlarged powers, intended to increase its 
usefulness, there appears to be an implied obli- 
gation that no time should be lost in applying 
them to some practical purpose.... Butif 
the Institute would only assume its proper 
position as the Alma Mater of the whole pro- 
fession, receiving and distributing valuable 
assistance without distinction or favour, it 
would at once become apparent that the pro- 
vinces are capable of giving as well as re- 
ceiving something substantial for the general 
” Again: “ Bat, above all, there would 
be opened out for the Institute itself such 
a sphere of beneficent educational administra- 
tion as would enable it to justify even its regal 
title; and, by exhibiting to the world a body 
of high-minded men unselfishly seeking to 
qualify those of their own ‘calling’ as efficient 
and useful members of the community, it would 
assuage the doubts of those who, with an in- 
stinct pronouncedly national, might otherwise 
suspect in an application for the power of abso- 
lute control over the entry into the practice of 
our profession only an attempt at a selfish 
monopoly, or, in other words, a mere develo 
ment of trade unionism... . Once 
education and training of students in the fore- 
front, as one at least of the Institute’s most im- 
t aims, recognised by it both as a privi- 
a and as a responsibility, with equal earnest- 
ness, cnd there would be such an accession of 
numbers and strength as has not been either 
developed or even suspected to have an exist- 
ence.” Mr. Booth is clearly with us in our 
endeavours to get established a more systematic 
course of training for our students, and he evi- 
dently thinks the Institute is the body to do it. 
The last paper read at the was one 
by Mr. Gotcb, whose opinions on the subject 
are, I think, well known in this Association. 
However, I will complete the series by giving 
Mr. Gotch’s paper. 
Speaking of the system of pupilage, he says: 
“ And when he” (the pineal og pa 
what does his a t p do for him? 
ten it makes him at the 


f 


an architectural tioner; but as for being 
an architect, with a desire to tread the higher 
and nobler paths of the profession, very 
few offices make him that,—at least, pro- 
vincial offices Our supplemental charter 
will give us rsomagydionae ‘and it will 
be one great step improving our 
system of education if we establish such a series 
of examinations as has been sketched. It will 


bring the question into focus. There will yet 
remain the more difficult task of providing the 
agency by which the instruction necessary 
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diy be content till the function | was instrueted there should have ample means | thoroughly thrashed out; but one 
mtg bo yi - voluntary system by the | of educating himself in practical art. In these | corner remained untouched, and that was the 
Architectural Association has devolved upon an days something besides class-knowledge and | education of architects as artists. A certain 
authority recognised by the profession, and in a| book knowledge was required. If they were | amount of technical knowledge,—knowledge of 
manner to reach not only stadents living in artists, the labour of learning would be a joy | construction, sanitation, and practice,—was in- 
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London, but those whose lot is cast in the ob- {in itself, and attainment their highest reward. 
To him an architect was an artist first, and as 
many things besides as a scientific education 
could make him; but he was an artist first, and 
should know his craft before he practised it. A 
young man learnt technique enough to imitate 
well before he grasped the meaning of expres- 
sion, and he could not help thinking that they 
began asarule to design too early. If they 
could only wait, and work, and study, and store 
their souls and imagination, and train their 
hands, it would be a great boon to architecture. 
It was because he believed that as in Mediaeval 
times, so how, the excellence of English 
architecture would be found to lie along the 
lines of interesting handicrafts, he hoped to see 
them find room for those classes of craft-in- 
struction even in the proposed high curriculum 
of their ideal Architectural Association of the 
future. 

Professor Roger Smith seconded the vote of 
thanks to the President for his address. With 
regard to his (the speaker’s) recent remarks on 
the scheme of the Architectural Association in 
his opening lecture at the University of London, it 
had been said that he seemed to be too critical. 
He had no wish at all to suggest that, for the 
scheme was not only exceedingly satisfactory, 
but exceedingly creditable and encouraging. 
But every new scheme that was designed had 
some provisions which did not commend 
themselves to people outside with the same 
degree of force that others did; and with 
regard to the general proposals, it seemed to 
him that they were very extensive. In the 
Chairman’s address, an idea was expressed that 
it would be desirable to get some help in the 
matter. Ifthere was a general feeling thatany 
help was needed beyond the supportand good-will 
of every member of the architectural profession, 
he thought it might be due to the fact that the 
proposal as it stood was so very large and com- 
plete, and would re-cast the whole system of 
the Architectural Association. He wished to 
make the suggestion whether it might not be 
practical, useful, and safe to begin with part of 
their proposals by thoroughly establishing some 
of their classes for the first year; more in the 
second year; and more in the third ; but always 
keeping the whole scheme in view. By all 
means, if it would call forth support, let them 
memorialise the Institute, but do not let them 
wait until the Institute was able to take up the 
matter “of architectural education. He would 
strongly urge them to take the matter in hand 
and to carry it into execution themselves. Let 
them get as many friends as they could to help 
them ; but he must say that if the active power 
in architectural instruction existed anywhere in 
England, it existed in that room. He cordially 
wished that they might obtain assistance from 
the Institute, or from a conference of architects 
or any other body that could help, but Heaven 
helps those who help themselves, and the 
certainty of success which belonged to self- 
help was never more necessary than in the 
present case. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon said that it seemed to him 
that they had the nucleus of a great deal in 'the 
curriculum which had been foreshadowed. 
There was no doubt that they had within them 
an amount of effort and strength which was 
bound in the end to succeed in which they 
desired. It had been said that good architec- 
ture or bad architecture was a matter of opinion. 
It was nothing of the kind: it was a matter of 
knowledge, and the more strongly it was in- 
sisted on that what was good or what was bad 
in architecture was a matter of knowledge, the 
stronger would be their position in the future 
as architects. The idea of the proposed cur- 
riculum seemed to be an excellent one. They 
must not be afraid of losing their individuality, 
for that would come out strong enough. We 
dwelt too much on individuality,—at all events 
in England,—and lost sight of the great move- 
ments which carry on the architecture of our 
country. Speaking as one without responsi- 
bility, he thought the Institute ought to help 
them. It was all very well to say, “ God helps 
those who help themselves,” but men were born 
to help each other; and if a reasonable, sen- 
aoe vo ne og —— before the Institute, 

thought it wo receive the 
eee ARE IE 
. Reginald T. Blomfield said that the ques- 
tion of education, under certain aspects, had been 


scarity of the provinces.” We can count upon 
Mr. Gotch, therefore, to goad the Institute on 
either to recognise and assist us or to do the work 
of education itself. 

After all these papers,—ten in number in- 
cluding the chairman’s opening remarks,— 
each one advocating education, the meeting 
promptly (probably with the assistance of a 
little wire-pulling) passed four resolutions in 
favour of examination! It is hard to under- 
stand, but so it was. However, I think the 
time has come when we all agree that some- 
thing more than examination is necessary to en- 
sure the production of a creditable generation of 
architects. I hope I have not tired you with the 
numerous extracts from the papers read at the 
conference of 1887. I have embodied them in 
this address to show that neither I nor your 
Committee are by any means alone in advo- 
cating a proper course of training for archi- 
tects; neither am I alone in thinking that the 
Institute should bestir itself to provide, in 
some shape or another, such a course of train- 
ing. I also referred to them to show that, if 
we approach the Institute on the subject, we 
have very good authority on our side for so 
doing ; and, therefore, I once more press my 
suggestion that we should go boldly to the In- 
stitute, as it is the representative body of the 
profession, and ask the Council to either 
establish some course of architectural training 
itself, or help us to amend and strengthen our 
methods so as to meet the urgent requirements 
of the case. 





Mr. J. D. Sedding proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his address. That meeting 
was no ordinary meeting, but was epoch- 
marking; nor was the address which they had 
listened to an ordinary address,—for it was 
nothing less than a rallying-cry which asked 
for the co-operation of all the friends of the 
Architectural Association to come forward and 
help in what the President had called the 
crisis of its affairs. He did not think that 
was the right time or place for him to make 
any declaration upon the leading points of 
the President’s address, but he could promise 
that when the proper occasion arose he would 
not be backward in furthering the interests of 
the Association as well as he could. He was 
heartily in accord with the proposals which had 
been made by their President and the Special 
Committee for improving the work of the 
Association and for giving ampler scope 
and permanence to its educational agencies. He 
fully trusted their jadgment as to the best way 
for incr’ sing the efficacy of the Association as 
an educational body. The present position of 
the Architectaral Association afforded a vindica- 
tion of the aims of its founders. To his mind, 
the nineteenth century, rich as it was in archi- 
tectural trophies, had no more wonderful piece 
of building to show than that of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and let them not blink the 
fact that that chief and only institution for the 
regular training of young architects represented 
the voluntary work of young men; and to him 
that was one of the noblest and saddest facts 
connected with its history. It was born of the 
thought, and sustained by the aspirations of the 
younger members of the profession. While the 
older men of the profession were busy looking 
after the main body of architects throughout the 
country it was left to the young men to provide 
the means of proper systematic teaching for the 
rising generation of architects, and right well 
had they carried out their task so far. But times 
changed, and movements grew, and development 
was a law of life. They could not stand still. 
For his part he liked a fine ideal, but he thought 
they were not ambitious enough in their pro- 
posed curriculum. They were seeking to sys- 
tematise the knowledge of architecture as an 
art and as a science, and they desired to give a 
thorough, and systematic, practical, scientific 
training to the young architect. He was 
heartily with them in that, but he went even 
farther than they did. By all means let them 
have all they asked for,—book , Class 
the ancieat™ plcking-ep tystom” plead for some- 

-up system” p or some- 
ir proposed curriculum, 
. What he 


pon was, that in any ideal 


scheme for an architect's academy, a youth that 





dispensable to every architect ; but given that 
there must be added the finer feeling, the 
strong imagination, the executive skill of the 
artist pure and simple, before a man conld call 
himself an architect. The point he wonld like 
to raise was how far, in view of the 

state of architectural education and archi- 
tectural attainment, are we justified in con- 
sidering ourselves artists at all? They knew 
Lord Grimthorpe’s position, and, unfortunately, 
that was the position of the great majority 
of the British public in regard to architecture. 
In the case of the sculptor, in the art nearest 
allied to architecture, years of patient 

were spent on one specific subject, the 

The sculptor did not rest till he had mas- 
tered each subtle change of line and plane, not 
merely the anatomy of the muscles, but the 
whole relation and rhythm of the figure. He 
laboured with a singleness of eye and tenacity 
of purpose which, to an architect immersed in 
all sorts of studies, was amazing. Could we 
point to any single study which we followed 
out with a deliberate and sustained purpose at 
all on a level with that of the sculptor or the 
painter? He was talking of the art of archi- 
tecture, and did not know of any such himself. 
The architectural student read standard books 
and measured buildings, or parts of them, and 
made innumerable sketches; but he seldom 
considered draughtsmanship as much more than 
the acquisition of certain tricks of drawing, 
instead of what it is,—the basis of all art, 
power of drawing rightly what the eye sees. 
And architecture was studied as a 7. 
not as an organic and very flexible 
guage. If the fault of the last generation 
was deadly dulness, the danger to the present 
generation was amateurishness. An archi- 
tect no less than a sculptor or a painter 
dealt with form and colour; and in his sculp- 
ture and colour decorations the architect was 
in the same field as the sculptor and the 
painter ; and to place himself in proper tonch 
with those men an architect ought to go through 
some of their training. He would as a 
means of advancing in that di that 
architects ought to pay much more attention to 
figure-drawing. ‘The figure was the standard 
of proportion for all architecture, and we had 
no other rule of infallible and unal 
certainty which we could apply to the 
tecture of all ages and all countries. It might 
surely then be expected of an architect that he 
should have something more than an ama 
knowledge of the proportion of the figure; and 
the readiest means of obtaining that was by 
incessant study, first from the antique and then 
from the model. Power of drawing 
was the final test of all draugh . 
No less important for an architect who 
reckoned himself an artist was the power of 
modelling. Modelling the figure was out of the 
question for any but the most gifted, but there 
were many kinds of architectural sculpture 
which, in themselves, did not require an 
technical skill in modelling, provided be 
behind it power of design and knowledge of the 
effect desired, such as foliage and those subtle 
gradations of abstract form in which the 
refined designer delighted. It was most im- 
portant for the architect to control the 

scale and arrangement of his sculpture, for he 
alone knew its relation to his building a8 @ 
whole, and the readiest means of doing that 
was to sketch out himself in the clay the main 
lines and balance of the piece. He we 
had left behind us for ever the time when 
architecture was one art and _ sculpture 
another. Between all the arts there must 
be complete interdependence if ever * 
great national art was to arise 

us. The first step in this 

for the architect to place himsel 

other artists, and in sympathy with any 
workman in his craft, whatever it migh 

The arts wanted shaking up together; 
architect should go and ci ni — ho 

tor, and perhaps the sc ran 

ae leet psmnethdie hoe yo de architect, 
they would d to consider 

titioner an lee at all. They ot excellent 
opportunities for cultivating that fellow-fecling 
- the Academy schools. To ra — 
their own technical improvemen great 
thing to see how their own art was regarded by 





others; and if they could further that fellow- 
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ship between the sister arts, it would be one 
step forward towards the reinstatement of 
architecture in her true position as the oldest 
of them all. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill referred to the increased 
educational advantages which existed at the 
present time as compared with his year of office 
as President of the Association, twenty-eight 
years ago. He thought the education of the 
architect was much too slow. Let them com- 
pare themselves with other professions. In the 
medical profession, for instance, a young Man 
would spend five or six years in it, and at the 
end of that time he would be turned out, perhaps 
very far from being a first-rate physician, but 
qualified to be entrusted with responsible work 
such as no architect would be called upon to 
undertake in the whole course of his life. He 
would venture to suggest to those gentlemen 
who had the matter in hand to get up some 
curriculum which should turn out competent 
men in a few years. 

Mr. A. W. Earle believed that the claims of 
the Association to the position of Alma Mater 
in educationa! matters was recognised by the 
profession generally. 

The vote of thanks having been put and 
carried unanimously, the Chairman briefly 
replied, and the meeting terminated. 


sxsceineilliiitadadiaiaiasiiantiasins 
LECTURES ON HOMERIC GREECE, 


THE subject of Mr. Leaf’s second lecture on 
Wednesday last week was “‘ The Comparative 
Dates of the Prehistoric Remainsand the Homeric 
Poems,” a question, he said, of great complexity, 
and difficult to treat within the space of an hour. 
The lecture began with a brief review of the 
chief prehistoric remains in Greece Proper ; 
Hissarlik, it will be remembered, had been dis- 
posed of in the first lecture. Asregards Tiryns, 
the town seems to have completely sunk in im- 
portance before the “‘Homeric” age, at that 
time obviously Argos issupreme. Mr. Leaf drew 
special attention to the chambers in the walls at 
Tiryns. Similar structures have been discovered 
at Carthage, and this has led Dr. Dérpfeld to 
the hypothesis that the Tiryns fortification 
walls are of Pheenician origin. Mr. Leaf ad- 
mitted the possibility, but laid great stress on 
the fact that local tradition had always assigned 
a Lycian origin to the Tiryns structures. _ 

Passing to Mycenzx, the lecturer noted that 
two epochs must be carefully distinguished— 
(1) that of the shaft-tombs; (2) that of the 
beehive chambers. The citadel walls, following 
as they do the contour of the circle which 
contains the shaft-tombs, must be later than 
these, and from their excellent masonry it 
appears that they are roughly contemporaneous 
with the beehive tombs. The pottery, known 
as Mycenean, has been found also in Egypt, 
where it can be accurately dated as of the 
twelfth century,B.c. It isa marked advance on 
that found at Hissarlik. Beehive tombs have, 
as is well known, been found in many other 
parts of Greece,—notably Menidi, Spata, and 
Vaphio. The art of Vaphio, as seen in the 
famous gold cups, is by far the most developed 
of this particular civilisation. Nor is this sur- 
prising, as the Achzan civilisation held its own 
against the incoming Dorian longer at Amycl 
than at any other stronghold. It is in the 
builders of the beehive tombs that we must 
seek, according to Mr. Leaf, for the Achaians of 
Homer, if anywhere. The objections urged by 
Helbig to this view were discussed and refuted. 

Passing to literary matters, which we note 
only so far as they are related to archwxology, 
Mr. Leaf stated that in the “ Iliad,” three stages 
of development could be clearly made out; (1) 
the original poem of the “‘ Wrath of Achilles,” 
mainly books 1,11, 16, 22, and next the later 
additions, i.e. (2) songs in “praise” of the 
deeds of particular heroes; (3) portions com- 
posed for the sake of the poetry only. Dating 
these three strata with respect to the Dorian 
invasion,—the only possible means of dating 
them,—it is probable, according to the lecturer, 
that the first and second strata were composed 
before the Dorian invasion, the third after. On 


this point Mr. Leaf differs from Professor Jebb. | 


The main result is that the“ Iliad” is the work 
of many minds, whereas the “ Odyssey” has a 
enity Ragan ams its final form, at least, 

© WOrK Of one mind; hence its greater 
“ readability.” . 

As to the relation between the remains and 
the poems, a general correspondence certainly 
exists. In matters of detailed topography this 
correspondence is precise in all the portions be- 


longing to the third stage of development.—i.c. 
the part written in se ae aaah in the 
first and second strata, where the poet was 
only acquainted by hearsay. 

Dr. Leaf’s third lecture at the Chelsea Town 
Hall on Wednesday last dealt with the Homeric 
House. The chief literary sources of our know- 
ledge are the descriptions of the palaces of 
Priam and Paris in the sixth Iliad and the 
complete account of the Palace of Odysseus in 
Odyssey 1723. In accordance with his usual 
method, the lecturer took these as read, and 
proceeded to show the plan of the Homeric 
House as restored by Professor Jebb and Pro- 
fessor Gardner. All are agreed that the three 
main divisions were the Aule or courtyard, the 
Megaron or hall, and the Thalamos, which Dr. 
Leaf prefers to translate as dwelling - house 
rather than, as it is often taken, as Gynaikonitis, 
or women’s apartment. In certain matters of 
detail, however, the lecturer showed that the 
plan must be corrected from the remains 
excavated. Thus the hearth must be placed 
in the middle of the megaron, not at the 
further end. Four columns instead of eight (as 
on the plan) supported the roof, and colonnades 
in all probability surrounded at least a portion 
of the aule or courtyard. The idea that the 
thalamos was a women’s apartment from which 
men, save the husband and son, were strictly 
excluded, is wholly un-Homeric, and savours of 
Orientalism. In the “ Odyssey,” Penelope, it is 
true, dwelt apart in the thalamos, but there is 
no hint of entire seclusion,—it was simply natural 
that she should not go down needlessly into the 
megaron when it was beset by the unwelcome 
suitors. One of the main points for which 
Dr. Leaf contended was that whereas in pre- 
Homeric palaces, like that, ¢.g., of Tiryns, the 
women’s apartment was remote, in the genuine 
Homeric house there was easy intercommunica- 


Noting briefly the main points of the much- 
disputed topography of the “house of Odys- 
seus,” the lecturer said that he differed from 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang in respect to the 
question of the stone and wooden thresholds. 
In the plan as at present accepted the two are 
regarded as distinct, the wooden threshold is 
placed at the end near the courtyard, the stone 
one near the thalamos. Dr. Leaf believes there 
were no two thresholds, the wood and the stone 
ones are all the same. Homer's epithets, he 
pointed out, are always decorative rather than 
descriptive. Further, if there were two thres- 
holds, it would manifestly be improbable that 
the wooden one would be towards the outside, 
the stone one towards the thalamos. 

A point of great interest is the significance 
of the tholos in the Homeric house. The 
single mention of it is in the Odyssey,—the 
wicked serving-maids are caught and killed 
between the tholos and the wall. Inthe prose 
translation of the Odyssey by Messrs. Batcher 
and Lang, the word is rendered “kitchen- 
dome.” The idea of a done is essential toa 
tholos: kitchen is a mere conjecture. In 
place of this conjecture Dr. Leaf hazarded a 
new and very interesting theory. Mr. Frazer, 
in his recent treatise on Vesta, has shown 
clearly that the primitive form of the house 
was among many people the tholos. It has 
already been seen that the tholos was the 
primitive form of a tomb, and the tomb, 
—the house of the Gead man,— is in- 
stinctively modelled by all primitive races 
on the home of the living. The tholos con- 
tained the sacred fire—sacred at a time when 
fire was difficult to procure, and must be care- 
fully guarded. It is remarkable that the worship 
of Vesta or Hestia, the primitive hearth-fire 
goddess, nowhere a in Homer, and it 
seems possible that this cult was absorbed by 
the great Olympian—absorber of many 4 local 
cult, Zeus. It is noticeable that an altar of 
Zeus Hes-Keios—Zeus of the homestead— 
appears in Homer, and it is an ingenious con- 
tecture of Dr. Leaf’s that this altar may 
ies had a circular tholos covering of some 
perishable material. The next lecture (Wed- 
nesday, 5th, at 5 p.m., Chelsea Town Hall) will 
deal with Homeric dress and armour. We pro- 
to note, as before, such points as are novel 
in the treatment. 


—— 
. ae 


Roya. Victrorta Hatt, WarTeRLoo BRipdr- 
rnoaD, 8. E.—The following are some of the arrange- 
ments for Tuesday evening lectures at the above 
hall during November :—November 4, Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell on “Old Buildings and the Story They 
Tell.’ November 18, Mr. A. P. Laurie, “ Air and 
Water,” with experiments. The oxyhydrogen 
lantern will be with lectures. 











ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN AMERICA. 
One of the features most interesting 


street railways, or tramways, as are more 
popularly called in England. We use the word 
“advance” in this connexion advisedly, for 
there can be no two opinions as to the great 
superiority to the passenger of the methods of 
mechanical haulage, by means of electricity or 
cable line, now so universal, over the old system 
of horse traction. A paper read by Mr. F. J. 
Sprague supplies us with some rather striking 
facts in connexion with electric traction. Six 


railways, Mr. Sprague says that the storage 
battery system has been quite outpaced, it 
being necessary to have a weight of 3,500 Ibs. 
to propel an ordinary street car. This limits 
the speed and the grade of line upon which the 
cars can be worked. The expense, too. is about 
double that of the overhead conductor system, 
although less than that of horse traction. The 
conduit system, in which the electrical con- 
ductor is placed in a beneath the road- 
way, has also been tried, and found to be 
inferior to the overhead wire, only a very 
short section in Allegheny city re | 
use out of the many miles Jaid down in ous 
towns of the States. It is,as has been inti- 
mated, the overhead conductor ~ m that has 
made the test - ere are, of, 
rather, wae whee Mr. Sprague read his paper, 
130 towns or cities in the United States with 
one or more electric railways in operation or 
under contzact, comprising ut 1,500 miles of 
track. They were equipped with 1,700 motor 
cars, and 3,000 motors, pa A — ao 
o tion were making 100, miles per 4 
gone which, if arrangements then fies & 
have been duly carried out, has since been 
doubled. Grades of 12} to 14 per cent. have 
been ascended by a motor car pulling a second 
car. In crowded cities the speed has increased 
50 per cent., and in the suburbs twenty miles 
an hour are made. 

Electric traction is, however, moving with 
such rapid strides in the United States, and, as 
Mr. Sprague’s paper has been read some time, 
no doubt the pe. al would prove much more 
startling were statistics available to briog them 
up to date ; for instance, we learn by a recent 
American contemporary that the Westie ghouse- 
Pullman Company has just been formed, and 
will start by erecting works to the value of 
500,000 dols. for the manufacture of electric 
street cars. 

The chief objection to the overhead system is 
the inconvenience of having standards erected 
at intervals along the street to carry the wire. 
In a country that tolerates the elevated railroad 
this is but a trifle. Whether English local 
authorities can be educated to allow such an 
obstruction remains to be proved. An electro- 
motive force of 500 volts. is used, and this, 
although unpleasant to the human frame, is not. 
in itself dangerous to life; besides which the 
wire is placed far out of reach. Another objec- 
tion is the disturbance caused to telephonés 
through induction, bat this will not apply for 
long if we may credit what Mr. Preece has 
recently said, that all telephones will soon have 
metallic returns ; a which we porate 
in passing will render telephone a con- 
mah sam not, as it was recently described, 
“an invention of the Evil-one, devised to propa- 
gate the use of profane language.” 





OVERFLOW OF WATER-TANK AT THE FOREIGN 
Ovrice.—On Sunday morsing the of 
the water-tank which surmounts the tower of the 
building, facing St. James’s Park, caused consider- 
able commotion. Some weeks plumbers were 
engaged to the tank, fixed in it some 
new ball! floats, which, it pes gr were placed so 
that they could not rise fall freely. This, it 
seems, caused the merce Be gognd entered 
almost every room in : messenger 
was despatched to the Ofies of Works, where a 

lumber is always on duty. The latter succeeded 
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KONIGSTRASt E, NURNBERG. 


wee HOUGH Nirnberg has earned the title 
of the “ Birmingham of Germany,” its 
ancient walls still enclose a city almost 


without a rival for Mediwval character and 
picturesqueness. 

The electric light and steam tramways that 
it now enjoys, as well as the enormous railway- 
carriage manufacturing industry, have re- 
frained themselves, as becomes such creatures 
of the nineteenth centary, from altering to any 
serious extent the streets and buildings in 
which Albert Direr and his friends lived and 
moved. The principal street of the St. Law- 
rence side of the town is represented in the 
sketch, and is called the Konigstrasse. The 
proud free city of the Middle Ages must have 
had some other name for its high street than 
this in its golden days, before it was handed 
over to the Bavarians by Napoleon in 1806. 

The Church of St. Lawrence stands at a 
bend of the street, with its twin “ gridiron” 
belfry stages. Opposite its western end is the 
Nassauer House, on the left of the picture the 
fine Halle Gebiiude, and on the right, in sug- 
gestive contrast, a large modern drapery esta- 
blishment. The general character of the streets 
of Niirnberg, its wonderful dormers and 
quaint oriels, is well illustrated by the Konig- 
strasse. A. BERESFORD PITE. 
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SCULPTURE, SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
MONUMENT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THs is a monument to soldiers and sailors 
of Cleveland who fell in the great American 
war between the North and South, now ancient 
history in a sense, but the memory of which 
still has the greatest interest for all who can 
appreciate the great issue of the straggle, and 
the amount of military genius and heroism 
which it called forth. 

The monument was designed, and the sculp- 
ture modelled, by Mr. Levi T. Scofield, who also 
took an active part in the war, first as soldier 
and then as officer,and, in modelling the four 
eculpture subjects whith stand on pedestals 
opposite the four faces of the monument, was 
to a great extent illustrating scenes in which he 
had himself taken part. 

For the architectural design of the monu- 
ment, of which we give a small sketch (mainly 
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Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
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to indicate how the sculpture groups illustrated 
are connected with it), we fear we cannot ex- 
press much admiration, and perhaps the sculp- 
ture will hardly pass the ordeal of criticism 
from the London or Paris studio point of view ; 
but we think our readers will agree that there 
is a considerable interest in this attempt to 
make sculpture subservient to the representation 
of actual and realistic fact from the battle-field, 
and by an eye-witness of the scenes represented. 

The groups are in bronze, but the illustrations 
were photographed from the plaster models in 
the artist's studio, under the disadvan of 
restricted space which did not allow of an 
advantageous position for the camera, and 
hence a certain degree of unavoidable distor- 
tion in some of the figures. 

The Artillery group “ At Short Range” repre- 
sents an actual incident in the battle field, when 
the man who had just withdrawn the rammer 
from the gun was shot in the heart and stag- 
gered back with his left arm over the gun for 
support and his right still grasping the rammer. 
The Infantry service is represented by “ Colour 
Guard,” and also records an actual incident in 
the war, which we give in the sculptor’s own 
words :— 

“At the battle of Resaca, the 103rd Ohio 
Infantry, char in line, had carried the 
two outer lines of the enemy, and had been 
ordered to lie down in the abattis for a short 
rest, preparatory to the final charge over the 
main line. The brave colour-sergeant and the 
eight corporals forming the guard would not 
lie down, and were all killed or wounded. The 
sergeant, Martin Striebler, was of gigantic 
stature, and while waving the flag over the line, 
was shot with a bullet through the centre of 
his forehead, and had from twenty to thirty 
ether wounds on his body. The tattered 
colours are now in the flag-room at the Colam- 
bus capital, and after twenty-seven years still 

retain the blood stains of the dead hero.” 

The Cavalry group,“ The Advance Guard,” 

a detachment that has struck the 
; We give the author’s 


astride his horse 


that has fallen with a bad wound. A venture-| Public Library for a County Town—On a 
some Confederate soldier has noticed his pre- corner site, the principal frontage measuring 
dicament, and has made a rush for the guidon, 100 ft., with a depth of 50 ft. down aide street. 


but the cavalryman has whipped out his 
revolver, has given ‘Johnny Reb’ one in the 
face, and is prepared for another shot. A 
Confederate officer has seized the rebel flag 
from the fallen bearer, and is cheering his men 
to the assault. A dismounted trooper in front, 
on one knee, is covering his man with his car- 
bine. The bugler has been sent forward from 
the reserve by his officer tosee how matters were 
p g at the front. Finding them hard 
pressed and stubbornly trying to hold their 
ground, he has dismounted, and is sending back 
a bugle-call for assistance. The Confederate 
soldiers were introduced in this historical group 
to show to posterity what ‘they and their flag 
were like.” 

The Navy group, “ Mortar Practice,” repre- 


sippi river, where an officer and five men are 


intrenchments. 

The statuary, as already observed, will be of 
cast bronze, the building and shaft of dark 
granite. The total height, to the top of the 
crowning figure of “ Liberty,” is 125 ft.; the 
base of the whole monument is 100 ft. square 
and the building 40 ft. square; the pedestals 
on which the groups rest are 19 by 7 ft. The 
figures are about 8 ft.in height. The interior 
of the building will be marble, and will have 


engraved the names of the soldiers that were 
sent to the war of the rebellion from Cleveland, 
10,000 in number. The total cost of the monu- 
ment will be 100,000 dollars. 





DESIGN FOR A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


country town, by Mr. W. Pywell, gained its 

on the Po ageeroaegirn ae Association medal for 
year. We give the perspective view and 

the ground and first floor 

The was the tion of the sub- 





ject which was given to competitors :—“A 


Accommodation required :—Sto 


sents a scene near Island No. 10 on the Missis- 


has escaped 
chief defect in all new tile- hung structures. 
Below the level of the first floor the 


verandah with a southern aspect. 


coloured marble tablets on which will be 


Tuts design for a public library for a small | Surrey. The walls up to the first 


for books, 
porter’s residence, and heating-chamber, &c., 
in basement; lending library, with space for 


80,000 volumes, and a news-room, with 
room off same for magazines, lavatories, &c., 
on ground-floor; reading-room, with accommo- 
dation for 20,000 volumes; small 
reading-room for librarian, and a committee- 
room on the first-floor. 
should be placed residential chambers for the 
librarian and storage for books.” 


room off 


On the second 
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HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON. 


Tus house, designed by Mr. J. Ransome, 
stands on a corner site, facing the Malcolm and 
Worple-roads, at Wimbledon. ‘The roof and 
walls (to the level of the first floor) of this 
house are hung with tiles taken off an old barn, 





Owing to the age of these tiles the building 
the glaring red colour which is the 


of red brickwork, the mullions and transoms - 
the windows being in wood painted white. T 
dining-room and drawing-room open on to & 
= oe 

and dis are approached only 
lobby and have no commana with the rest 
of the house. 

The large angle window, on the first floor, 


Knight, 


lights the morning-room, which is off the landing 
Mr. Ernest 


half-way up the staircase. 


of Morden, was the contractor. 





HOUSE AT SUTTON. 
TH1s house has been erected at 


8 z 
H 


hollow, and are faced with red bricks ; 
above and the roofs throughout 
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“ADVANCE GUARD.” 


SCULPTURE FROM THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Mr. L. T. Scorretp, ArcHITECT 





ft 


ILORS MONUMENT, 


HITECT AND SCULPTOR. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“COLOUR GUARD.” 


“MORTAR PRACTICE.” 
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wrought iron, with ornamental plates, and are 
filled in with leaded lights. The total cost of 
the house was under 700. 

The illustration is from a drawing by the 
architect, Mr. R. A. Briggs, A.R.I.B.A., which 
was hung in the last Royal Academy Exhibition. 


+ +——- 
THE ART CONGRESS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


THE prospectus of the proceedings at the Art 
Congress at Birmingham next week has only 
just been finally arranged in all its details. The 
following is the list as it now stands; the 
sections referred to by letters of the alphabet 
are as follows :— 

A = Painting. 

B = Sculpture. 

C = Architecture. 

D = Applied Arts. 

E=Museums and National and 
Municipal Encouragement of 
Art. 

Order of Proceedings. 

Tuesday, November 4. — 10 am., Meeting of 
Council, No, 1 Committee Room, Council House. 
ll am., Mr. P. H. Rathboue, Presidential Address 
in Section E; Mr. J. Thackray Bunce on “‘ En- 
couragement of Art by Municipalities;” Mr. T. 
Stirling Lee on ‘‘ Municipalities in their relation to 
Art Schools.” 2 p.m., Combined Meeting of Sec- 
tions B and C; Mr. Roscoe Mullins on ‘‘ Sculpture 
as Internal Decoration;’’ Mr. Ralph Nevill on 
**The Study of Local Architecture, especially for 
Schools ot Art;” Combined Meeting of Sections A 
and D; Mr. Selwyn Image on “Colour in relation 
to Internal Decoration.”” 8 p.m., Inaugural Address 
by the President, Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., at the 
Midland Institute. 

Wednesday, November 5.—11 a.m., Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, F.S.A., Presidential Address in Section C: 
Mr. R. T. Blomfield, on “‘ Architect and Artist ;” 
Mr. H. H. Statham, on ‘Ancient Buildings and 
Modern Architects.” 2 p.m., Section A; Papers by 
Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., on “‘ Education in Art ;” 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes (not fixed); and Mr. W. J. 
Wainwright, A.R.W.S., on ‘‘Some remarks on the 
English School of Water Colour Painting.” 2 p.m., 
Combined Meeting of Sections B, C, D, E; Mr. 
Heywood Sumner on “ Advertisements;” Mr. 
Bidlake on ‘‘ Architectural Drawing ;” Mr. T. R. 
Ablett on “The Drawing Society.” 8 p.m., Re- 
ception by the Mayor (Alderman Clayton) at the 
Council House. 

Thursday, Novemier 6.—11 a.m., Mr. A. H. 
Mackmurdo, Presidential Address in Section D: 
and Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., on ‘ Metalwork.” 
Zp.m. Mr. Henry Holiday, on “‘ The Figure in 
Design.” Mr. J. W. Tonks, on ‘‘ Art as applied to 
Jewellery and Personal Ornament.” 2p.m., Com- 
hined Meeting of Sections A, B,C,E; Mr. James 
Orrock, R.I., on ‘A Gallery of British Art.” 
ip.m., Reception by Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists, New-streec. 

riday, November 7.—11 a.m., Mr. G. Simonds, 
Presidential Address in Section B; Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, A.R.A., on ‘The Modern Education of 
Sculptors;”’ Mr. B. Creswick (Modelling Master 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art), on ‘‘The 
Relation of Sculpture to Architecture.” 2 p.m., 
Section E; Mr. William Kenrick, M.P., on ‘‘Tech- 
nical Education as applied to Art Industry ;” Mr. 
C. RK. Ashbee, “How can we foster Art at our 
Polytechnics?” 2 p.m., Combined Meeting of 
Sections A, B, C, D; Mr. Aston Webb, on “ Archi- 
tecture aud Education in the Future;” Mr. F. G. 
Jackson (Master of Design Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art), on “‘ Art Education in relation to 
industry.” 8p.m., Reception by Local Committee 
at Edgbaston Assembly Rooms. 

Saturday, November 8.—11 a.m., Mr. W. B. 
Kichmond, A.R.A., President of Section A, followed 
by the General Meeting. 

lhere will be three Evening Lectures for Workin 

Men, at & p.m., on Wednesday, Thursday, an 
Friday evenings, in the Large Lecture Theatre of 
the Midland Institute. They will be by :—Mr. 
Starkie Gardner, on ‘‘ Metalwork;” Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A., on “Art Books ;” and Mr. Henry 
Holiday on ‘‘ Glass.” 
__ The reception room will be in the Town-hall. 
Lhe sections will meet in the large lecture 
theatre at the Midland Institute, and in the 
Council-chamber at the Council House; but we 
observe that thecard of meetings sent out does 
not state in which of these two rooms each set 
of papers will be read; this is not very busi- 
ness-like, and the omission is likely to cause 
inconvenience to visitors. 

Various local manufactures will be open 
meers, Mea week to members of the Congress, 
including those of the Birmingham Small Arms 
and Metal Co.; Messrs. Elkington’s Electroplate 
Manufactory ; Messrs. Hardman’s Stained Glass 
Works; Messrs. Hart Son & Peard’s “ Art” 
Metal Works; Mr. T. Moore's Die Sink- 

















Messrs. Osler’s Glass-catting rooms; Messrs. 
Webley & Sons’ gun and rifle manufacturing ; 
Messrs. Winfields, where tube drawing and 
metal rolling is combined with stained-glass 
work. But the great show of the year, among 
the accompaniments to the Congress, is the col- 
lection of the works of David Cox, got together 


energetic curator of the Art Museum, and which 
is such a representative collection of the great 
water-colour artist’s Work as probably will not 
be seen in one room again. 

——_—+-> + 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council took place on Tuesday, at 
Spring - gardens, Sir John Lubbock, M.P., in 
the chair. 

Improvements at Bethnal-green.—Nearly the 
whole time of the Council was devoted to the 
consideration of a report of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee or a scheme for 
the improvement of a certain part of Bethnal- 
green. The following is the greater part of the 
report :— 

**On July 19 last the Medical Officer of Health for 
Bethnal-green made an official representation to the 
Council under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwel- 
lings Improvement Act, 1875 (better known as 
Cross’s Act), relating to an unhealthy area in that 
district, and on September 16 the Medical Officer 
for Shoreditch represented a small area in that 
parish immediately adjoining the Bethnal - green 
area. Since the representation relative to Bethnal- 
green was made, Cross’s Act has been repealed, and 
your Committee have obtained a fresh representa- 
tion under part 1 of the Housing of the Working- 
Classes Act, 1390, which is practically identical 
with Cross’s Act, except that some of the com- 
pensation clauses are a little improved. The 
representations were referred to the Medical 
Officer of the Council for report, and his report 
substantiates the statements as to the condition of 
the area contained in them. The representations 
from Bethnal-green and Shoreditch are dealt with 
as one in the report, as the officers of the Council 
advise that the recoupment and opening-up of the 
area in Bethnal-green are materially assisted by 
including the small neighbouring area in Shore- 
ditch. Your Committee have at various times 
personally inspected the area, and were especially 
struck by the narrowness of the streets, the widest 
measuring only 28 ft. There is also a at 
difference of level between the streets and the floors 
of the houses, in some cases as much as 18 in., 
and the appearance of the inhabitants indicates 
to your Committee a low standard of vitality. 
In many cases there are no back-yards. The 
total area is about fifteen acres in extent, and is 
bounded on the north by Virg nia-road and St. 
Leonard’s churchyard, on the west by Boundary- 
street and High-street, on the south by Church- 
street, and on the east by Mount-street. The streets 
are twenty in number. The average population 
per room is about 2}, and 107 rooms have five or 
more inhabitants each. There are many small 
courts, of a very bad class. The area comprises 
730 houses, of which 652 are occupied, wholly or 
partly, by persons of the labouring classes; the 
remaining 78 houses consist of 12 public-houses and 
beer-shops, 21 shops and factories, 2 registered 
lodging-houses (153 beds); and 43 empty houses. 
The population, exclusive of those in lodging- 
houses, is 5,566—viz., 3,370 adults and 2,1 
children, who occupy 2,545 rooms subdivided as 
follows:—2,118 persons occupying 752 single- 
room tenements; 2,265 persons occupying 506 
two-room tenements; 1,183 persons occupyip 
211 tenements of 3 or more rooms (78 
rooms). Including those in the lodging-houses, 
the total number of persons of the labouring classes 
displaced will be 5,719. The above facts effectually 
remove any doubts as to the metropolitan impor- 
tance of the scheme. The houses (mostly two-sto 
dwellings) are generally small, old, and dilapid 

In many of them the ground-floor is situated below 
the level of the street pavement, which renders the 
lower rooms very damp. The floors themselves 
lie on the earth, and there are no damp- 
courses. On the eastern side of the area are 
many ill-ventilated courts and narrow streets. 
The Medical Officer for Bethnal-green reports that 
‘a low condition of health prevails in the area, 
and that this is due to the bad condition of the 
houses, and bad arrangement of the streets and 
courts.’ He further says that ‘the lighting and 
ventilation of many of the houses are defective, 
and that a number, of them are insufficiently ne 
vided with proper sanitary con inasm 

as the only access to the closet in the yard is 
through a dark, badly-ventilated cellar.” The 
opinion which has been formed by your Committee 
as to the condition of this area is fully borne out by 
the statistical evidence which has a adduced 
concerning it. The following striking figures are 
pew ner oer Sal a report furnished the modical 
officer of The 





ing Medal and Seal Engraving Works; 





and relating to that part of the area situated in 


with great pains by Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the | General 





Bethnal-green, being nineteen-twentieths of the 
total area, give the following rates of mortality. 
Those in Bethnal-green as a whole are also stated 
for the purposes of comparison— 


Bethnal- Represented Represented 
iese-ss). (1886-4 2 0 
{ » (1886-88). (1899 only). 
Per 1,000. Per 1,000. Per 1,000, 
mortality yy a. 
Deaths from 
diseases .......... 37 79 1071 
Deaths from taber- 
cular, &c. diseases. 39 85 726 


It is therefore evident that about twice as man 
die in this area each year as would die 
the mortality were the same as in Bethnal-green as 
a whole. Your committee have made further 
inquiry as to the rate of infant mortality in the area 
as ay sag yet more precise evidence, and find that 
while in the four years 1886-89 in Bethnal-green 
as a whole an average of 159 deaths occurred 
annually ae eer under one year of age to 
every 1,000 births, in this particular part of - 
green the av 
such children was during that period 252 to 
1,000 births. It will be seen that, whether j 
by the general death-rate or by death-rates from 
those classes of diseases which are y asso- 
ciated with unwholesome conditions, area is pre- 
eminently one that demacds a comprehensive 
scheme. The density of the population alone 
shows that some radical re-arrangement is necessary, 
as in this area, consisting almost entirely of two- 
story houses, there are living 373 persons per 
acre, whereas over srt ms generally, by 
the last census, the population is 168 per acre. 
The Valuer’s estimate of the gross cost of the 
scheme is 371,000/., from which must. be deducted 
the estimated recoupment of 106,000/, There must 
be added the Engineer’s estimate of the cost of the 
new and widened streets, a sum of 35,000/., bringing 
the total estimated net cost of the scheme to 
300,000/., which, reckoning on a loan for aon. 
becomes a burden to the ratepayers (including 
interest) of 14,000/. for the first year, a 
which will diminish each subsequent year. 
great cost of the scheme has been carefully con- 
sidered by your Committee, but they are of opinion 
that the large saving of life which may be expected 
as the result of the scheme more than com 
for the cost. Your Committee, in their report pre- 
sented on April 22 last, dealt with the re-housing of 
people displaced under such a scheme as this, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that they should, if possible, have 
some means of re-housing, however temporarily, 
some of those displaced. Your Committee have 
taken steps to ascertain what vacant land, if any, 
exists in the vicinity, and hope to embody the in- 
formation obtained in a later report. It is not, 
however, the intenticn of the Committee, if the 
scheme is approved by the Council, to clear the 
whole area at once, but rather to deal with it in 
sections, and thus avoid the necessity of disturbing. 
more thao a limited number atatime. Your Com- 
mittee draw the attention of the Council to the fact 
that October 28 is the latest day upon which the 
area can be dealt with under a scheme without a 
year's delay, as Part I. of the Act of 1890 prescribes 
that advertisements must be published in three con- 
secutive weeks in the month of November. Your 
Committee submit the following formal recommen- 
dations :— 


Lord Compton, M.P. (Chairman of 
mittee), in introducing the report, said that 
scheme was the first scheme brought before 
the Council by the Housing of the W: 
Classes Committee. The local authority 
stated their distinct opinion that the whole 
area was unfit for habitation; and they had also 
informed the Council that in their opinion the 


litan and not a local improvement. 
th-rate was very high, and in 
of the insani condition of the whole 
two le compared with 
who Bethnal-green. 
uired into 
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sanitary condition; but as to the _ename 
which the area should be dealt with, 
difference of opinion even on the Commi 
eastern part of the area was rather more insanitary 
than the western part; but the death-rate 
the two parts was the same. 
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opinion prevailed that the area should be dealt 
with as whole under Part 1 of the Act, and as 
a Metropolitan improvement. They did not 
propose that the improvement should be carried 
out immediately by pulling down all the 
houses, for that would cause a great deal of 
misery ; but that they should gradually put the 
whole area into a better state. With regard to 
the cost, he frankly admitted that 300,000/. was 
a large sum to ask for; but the matter was one 
of human life. He hoped the Council would 
act in no niggardly spirit. If they dealt with 
the area in small sections, they would be merely 
tinkering with the matter, and the scheme 
would have to be gone into at a subsequent 
date. An extraordinary amount of immorality 
also existed in this area, which was the inevit- 
able result of its insanitary character. He con- 
cluded by asking that they might deal with the 
matter as a whole, and shed a little more purity 
into that part of London. 

Mr. Watney moved as an amendment :— 
“ That it be referred back to the Committee to 
report to the Council whether, under the Act of 
last session, the Council is not abl to make 
the owners put their houses in a satisfactory 
condition without charge to the ratepayers.” 
If the report was adopted, he said, the Council 
would be adopting a precedent which would 
involve them in great expenditure 

Mr. Maule seconded the amendment. If 
they agreed to the proposed expenditure, they 
could not complete the work throughout 
London under a cost of three hundred millions 
sterling. 

Mr. Austin supported the recommendation of 
the Committee. The death-rate in the area 
referred to was 40 in the 1,000, or more than 
double the ordinary rate. 

Mr. Beachcroft said he believed it was ad- 
mitted on all hands that this was an unhealthy 
area. He thought that part of the area, the 
western, could be dealt with under Part 2., 
but not the whole. 

Mr. Hutton, who opposed the scheme, said 
he thought the Council should set the local 
authorities in motion, and see that the build- 
ings were put in a proper condition. 

Dr. Longstaffe gave a number of statistics to 
show the terribly insanitary condition of the 
Area. 

Colonel Edis thought they should make the 
local authorities do their duty. The scheme 
offered a premium to those who kept unhealthy 
dwellings. 

Lord Lingen said there were many points 
requiring consideration. He was entirely in 
favour of doing everything that was reasonable, 
prudent, and practicable in carrying forward 
the movement for the better housing of the 
working-classes. The amendment, however, 
for which he intended to vote, would give time 
to consider the proposals made by the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Boulnois, M.P., moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Lord Compton opposed this. 

On a division the adjournment was carried, 
and later on the Chairman said he had received 
a requisition to call a special meeting on Monday 
to consider the scheme. 

New Fire Brigade Station for Wandsworth.— 
The Fire Brigade Committee recommended, and 
the Council agreed to accept, a tender of Messrs. 
Stimpson & Co. to erect, at a cost of 7,9801., a 
new station at Wandsworth; and also that 
power be taken for the erection of a station on 
ground adjacent to Clapham Common. 

The Council soon after adjourned. 


—— nlp 


ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTION Lyric CLUB. — 
The opening concert of this club was held at the 
headquarters, Mona Hotel, Covent-garden, on Tues- 
day, October 28. A good programme was arranged 
by Mr. J. Douglas Scott, and conducted under the 
President, Mr. W. Burrell. The following mem- 
bers and friends contributed towards the entertain. 
ment :—-Messrs. J. D. Scott, Pywell, Lidstone 
(vioiin), W. E. Johnson, S. B. Garcia, F. H. Collins 
and ©. D. Imhof (who again appears as accom. 
panist). Any member of the Architectural Agso- 
cation wishing to join the club should write to the 


hon. secs., Messrs. W. ; 
i 8 Henry White and Theo. 


REMOVALS.—We are asked to state th 
C. 8. Worssam & Go., wood-working sediaaers 
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askel to the removal of the City offices of 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The second lecture of the present session was 
given on the 2ist ult. by Mr. Wm. Paton 
Buchan, on “ The Ventilation of Buildings,” in 
the Philosophical Society's Rooms, Bath-street, 
Glasgow, the President (Mr. Wm. J. Anderson) 
in the chair. Beginning with the chemical 
composition of air, and the quantity absolutely 
necessary for life and desirable for health, the 
lecturer compared these with tables of analyses 
made of the atmosphere found in theatres, 
churches, schools, and dwellings. Some ex- 
periments were made with a lighted candle to 
show the vitiation of air caused by our neces- 
sary illuminants. The lecturer then passed toa 
criticism of the practical methods that have 
been, and are, adopted to secure at once the 
admission of fresh and the extraction of foul 
air,—a problem that, simple as it may appear, 
was beset with difficulty if draught and the loss 
of all heat was to be avoided. Mechanical 
power was now more commonly employed than 
hitherto. Forchurches, however, automatic ven- 
tilation was, of course, much cheaper, and might 
be quite effectual. By diagrams the principal 
patent systems were illustrated, and their 
merits discussed. At the conclusion of the 
lecture a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Buchan. 

ee oe 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THe BUILDER. 


CEMENT TESTS. 


Sir,—I have frequently noticed in your 
valuable paper references to the Prussian 
standard rules on Portland cement (see p. 323, 
October 25, 1890), and as I have myself en- 
countered great difficulty in finding out what 
these rules are, 1 have thought it might be of 
some interest to your readers to have a transla- 
tion of them. The translation is made from 
an official copy supplied to me from Berlin. 
This copy gives at the same time instruc- 
tions and explanations under each head, 
which I have not translated, so as to give the 
rules in a short and handy form, but if any of 
your readers should care to have them, I shail 
be glad to supply this information. 

H. ALFRED ROECHLING. 

23, Highfield-street, Leicester. 

October 24, 1890. 


Prussian Standard Rules for the Uniform 
Delivery and Testing of Portland Cement. 
Circular of the 28th day of July, 1887. 


Definition of Portland Cement.—Portland cement 
is a product obtained by burning an intimate ad- 
mixture of substances containing, as chief ingre- 
dients, lime and clay, to clinkers, and afterwards 
grinding and pulverising the same. 

1. Packing and Weight.—As a rule, Portland 
cement is to be packed in standard casks of 180 
kilogrammes (= 3°54 cwt.) gross weight, and about 
170 kilogrammes (= 3°34 ewt.) net weight, and also 
in half standard casks of 90 kilogrammes (= 1-77 
ewt.) gross weight, and about 83 kilogrammes 
(= 1°63 ewt.) net weight. The gross weight is to 
be clearly marked on the outside of the casks. 

If cement is packed in casks of different weight, 
or in bags, it is also necessary to show the gross 
wean in plain figures on the outside of the cask or 


y ame through leakage or differences in weight up 
to 2 per cent. cannot be claimed for. 

The barrels or bags must besides the weight bear 
on their outside, in plain letters, the name of the 
tirm or the trade-mark. 

2. Time of Setting.—Portland cement may be 
ordered either as slow or quick-setting, according 
to requirements. Cement that only sets in two 
hours or longer is to be ca!led slow-setting cement. 

3. ** Blowing” of Cement. — Portland cement 
must not alter its volume, 7.¢., “blow.” The fol- 
lowing may be considered a decisive test. A cake 
of cement may be mixed on a plate of glass, and 
is to be protected from drying up whilst setting. 
It is then, after setting, to be submerged in water, 
and if, after twenty-four hours, it shows small bends 
on the edges, or cracks, it isto be considered a 
“blowing ” cement. 

4. Fineness of Cement.—Portland cement must 
be ground so finely that it leaves, when placed upon 
& sieve of 900 meshes per square centimétre (=5, 806 
meshes per square inch, or 76 meshes per lineal 
pe Rewer — a residue of only 10 per cent. 

© thickness of the wire is to be equal to 
— ae a ee dig saw 
- ests of Strength.—The cohesive strength of 
Portland cement is to be tested in a mixture of 
cement and sand. The test, which must include 





both the tensile as well as the compressive strength, 





is to be made in a uniform manner on specimens of 
equal shape and cross-section, and with machines of 
the same type. 

It is advisable also to test the strength of neat 
cement. 

The test for tensile strength is to be made on 
briquettes of a breaking area of 5 square centi- 
metres (= 0°775 square inches), and those for com- 
pressive strength on cubes with sides of 50 square 
centimetres (= 7°75 square inches). 

6. Tensile for Compressive Strength.—Slow-setting 
cement shall possess, when mixed in the proportion 
of three parts, by weight, of standard sand to one 
part, by weight, of cement, and after having been 
exposed to the air for one day, and placed under 
water for twenty-seven days, a tensile strength of 
at least 16 kilogrammes per square centimétre 
(= 227 lb. per square inch). 

The compressive strength must at least be 160 
kilogrammes per square centimetre (= 2,270 Ib. per 
square inch). 

In the case of quick-setting cement, the strength 
after twenty-eight days is, generally speaking, 
lower than that given above, and it is, therefore, 
necessary to state the time of setting as well as the 
strength. 





WHITEFIELD’S CHAPEL COMPETITION. 


Sir, — Without wishing to enter into any 
discussion on the above, I shall be glad if you 
will kindly permit me to controvert Professor 
Smith’s dictum, in his letter last week, that a 
domed ceiling is neither suitable nor safe where 
clear hearing and speaking are of the first 
importance. Really it is much to be regretted 
the Professor should give the weight of his 
name to a general statement of that kind. It 
depends entirely on the skill with which the 
dome is carried out, and no more beautiful or 
suitable covering for a large central area has 
ever been devised. Acoustically it has been 
successful over and over again. Let me instance 
only two examples in support of this,—the well- 
known St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and Union 
Chapel, Islington, the latter being practically a 
domed church. Both are about the size of that 
proposed in “ Lux Mundi,” and both are admir- 
able for hearing and seeing. The question of 
cost has already been more than answered in 
Professor Smith’s report, but I have alwa 
understood that,—within reasonable limits,— 
great object is to produce good architecture, 
not cheap. The whole question is begged in 
this case by the limit of cost being un- 
reasonable. J. M. BRyDow. 

5, Cambridge-place, Regent’s Park, N.W., 

October 28, 1890. 


Srr,—Professor Roger Smith's letter makes the 
result of the above more puzzling than ever. 1 
therefore inquire—If Mr. Brydon’s design was 
acoustically bad, and so expensive that it could not 
be carried out within, or even very near, the limit 
of cost fixed, why was it awarded a premium! 

: ‘JoHN JOHNSON. 


nl 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. MacLaREN.—The architectural profession 
bas sustained a great loss by the death of Mr. James 
MacLaren, of 21, King William-street, which oc 
curred on October 20. He will probably be chiefly 
remembered by his new work at the High School at 
Stirling. Among his recent works are a large hotel 
at Las Palmas, Santa Catalina, and a large number 
of works for Sir Donald Currie, for whom two 
houses are now being built from his designs at 
Palace-court, Kensington. Some “Additions to 
the Park, Ledbury,” will be found illustrated in our 
issue of June 12, 1886; and a house and studio at 
Avonmore-road, October 19, 1889. 


Mr. R. A. Lepwarp.—The death is announced: 
at the age of thirty-three, of the promising young 
seulptor, Mr. R. A. Ledward. During his three 
years’ studentship at South Kensington . 
amongst many awards, a gold medal for lling, 
and was afterwards appointed a master of modelling 
in these schools. He had been an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy for the last eight years. 


A Tat Tower For THE Istz or Man.—The 
foundation-stone of the great tower to be erected at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, was laid on the 21st ult., by 
the Earl of Lathom, The tower is to comprise six 
floors, to be used severally as a theatre dancing- 
salloon, concert-hall, bazaar, shops, an the top- 
most has an observatory. The tower will be as high 
as St. Paul's Cathedral, the estimated cost is about 
80 0001., and it is ex that it will be ger 
leted by the midsummer of 1892. Mr. Floyd, © 
estminster, is the engineer. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND Art.—We are 
informed that the Government institution, now 
known as the Normal School of Seience and Royal 
School of Mines, will in future be called the Royal 
College of Science, London. ; 
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Che Student’s Column. 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY.—AVIILI. 
IMPROVED AND OTHER SYSTEMS (continucd). 
CASIONALLY advocates for carrying 
the primary flow-pipe direct from the 
boiler to the highest point in the 
house (constituting it both primary and 
secondary flow), and having the return pipes 
connected into the cylinder only, as fig. 43, 
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are to be met with. This is a practice 


that should only be resorted to on special 
occasions, as we have to bear in mind that the 
store of hot water in the cylinder is not added 
to, except by the pipe which has been all round 
the house, and probably lost the major portion 
of its heat. 

By this means, however, hot water is ob- 
tained at the taps very quickly, though it is a 
late hour before there is any in storage of a 
high temperature; but, as an instance of its 
successful application, might be mentioned 
the case of a large residence where trouble 
had always been experienced in obtaining 
hot water at the bath in the early morn- 
ing, as the bath-room was situated a 
great distance from the kitchen (160 ft. 
run of pipe), and a considerable time was 
needed with an ordinary kitchen range boiler 
to get really hot water at this point, it having 
first to pass through the cylinder; a change 
was, therefore, effected, as fig. 43, and the 
trouble was at an end, as the hot water reached 
the bath-room in much less time, and, as the 
pipe was of great length, it held enough in 
itself for one bath without depending upon the 
reservoir; but this successful instance must 
not be construed into a recommendation of the 
method described. 

Another arrangement of connecting-up the 
pipes to the cylinder and the boiler is as fig. 44, 
known as “ Dyer’s system.” With this apparatus 
we must content ourselves with a description 
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only, as it does not come within the province of 
these papers to discuss the merits or demerits 
of individual systems. It will be noticed that 





in this the primary flow has communication 


with the secondary flow, as already explained. 
The cold supply is carried down and connected 
into the cylinder at the bottom, and is con- 
tinued and connected into the boiler at the 
bottom also, and the secondary return is con- 
nected into the cold supply at a low point as 
shown. 

A prevailing notion amongst the majority of 
hot-water fitters, particularly with some of the 
stubborn ones, who have been faithfully prac- 
tising for years what they were taught in their 
boyhood, is that on no account must the flow- 
pipe descend anywhere in its course, nor must 
any circulating-pipe descend below the boiler ; 
nor must, in fact, any pipe take a course that 
is irregular with the ascent of the flow-pipe 
and descent of the return which has become 
traditional, and from which a departure would 
be looked upon as an offence against all accepted 
principles. 

In theory, several of the best authorities 
agree that under what we may term common 
circumstances a circulation can be effected 
about three-fourths the distance below the 
boiler that the circulation extends above it, as 
fig. 45, and the result is arrived at as follows: 
—First, it is necessary to impress upon the 
mind that the circulation of water is brought 
about by the fact that cold water is heavier 
than hot, not that hot water is lighter than 
cold. This is a distinction with a considerable 
difference, so far as it affects this argument, for 
it can be seen plainly that heated water has no 
inclination to rise unless it is lifted or pushed, 
so to speak, by a superior force. If wetake a 
vessel of warm water the contents will not rise 
out of it, but if we take an exactly equal quan- 
tity, by measure, of hot water and cold water, 
and place one in each pan of a pair of scales, 
we should then find that the pan of hot water 
would rise, for the simple reason that the 
superior gravity of the cold water caused it to 
do so. Now, in anapparatus as at fig. 45, when 
heat is applied to the boiler its contents 
become rarefied, or lightened, and a circu- 
lation will set in as indicated by the arrows ; 
if, in a short time, we apply the hand to the 
pipe, we shall find that, starting from the 
top of the boiler, the pipe is of a less and less 
temperature as we pass round it towards the 
bottom of the boiler (in the direction indicated 
by the arrows). The difference in temperature 
may be due to two causes, firstly, loss of heat 
by radiation from the pipes, which, of course, 
is greater the further we get from the starting- 
point, and, secondly, the boiler may not have 
had time to heat up the whole of the contents of 
the apparatus to boiling-point (for we cannot 
have a uniform heat everywhere in a circu- 
lating apparatus until this temperature is 
reached, which seldom happens), consequently 
this makes plain to us that the pipe which 
ascends from the bottom of the apparatus up 
into the boiler has the coldest and heaviest 
water in it, and this is the obstacle that more 
or less interferes with a good circulation being 
effected below a boiler. If the lower part of 
the apparatus extends a greater distance below 
the boiler than the upper part extends above it, 
we are given to understand that no circulation 
will take place, and although this is not strictly 
correct, it cannot be practically applied in hot 
water supply work, and, what is more, it is but 
very rarely required. 

It very frequently happens that a fitter 
would find it very convenient if he could make 
a dip in his flow- (and return-) pipe, as fig. 46, 
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for instance; but, according to all accepted 
ideas, it would possibly ruin the — but 
this is not the case, although it might give a good 
deal of trouble. The trouble experienced in this 
instance is the difficulty in dislodging the air 
from the upper part of the service, a a a, for 
it will be found that in sucha place the air will 
remain with the greatest persistency, and to 
remove it effectually an air-cock would have to 
be provided for periodical use, as, although we 
may allow the air to escape when first charg- 





ing the apparatus, it does not wholly overcome 
the difficulty, as there is always a 

amount of air carried into the pipes with the 
water, and this will collect at — such point 
and require removing regularly, which we can- 
not e t servants to do. If it was not for 
the collection of air at this point, there would 
be no objection whatever to dipping the flow- 
pipe in the manner indicated, as it would be 
found that a dip of a few inches only would 
make no appreciable difference in the circula- 


tion. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Sr. Mary’s Cucurcu, Somers Town. — This 
church was re-opened on Saturday, October 25, 
after being cl three months for repairs and im- 
provements. The building was originally erected 
in 1826 by the brothers Inwood, the architects of 
the neighbouring church of St. Pancras, at a cost of 
13,0001, and, with the aid of immense galleries, 
was estimated to hold nearly 2,000 persons. That 
its extreme badness was recogni even by con- 
temporaries is proved by a long notice in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for 1827, in which it is described 
as “the worst specimen of carpenter's Gothic 
yet erected in this country.” The first attempt to 
bring about some improvement was made two years 
ago, when a ritual chancel was constru 
raising the floor, and asmall apse thrown out, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Ewan Christian, F.S.A. 
In the present alterations the galleries have been 
entirely removed, the walis and roof painted, and to 
some extent decorated, and new systems of lighti 
and heating introduced. The long, two-ligh 
windows have been broken by the introduction of 
a band of stone tracery at the level of the old 
galleries, thus enabling the memorial windows 
to be worked into their old positions, A 
set-off under the galleries has been made to 
carry the line of this traceried band round three sides 
of the church by means of a moulding and cresting. 
The piers consisted of thin iron cores surrounded b 
four three-quarter shafts of wood, and 
with hideous spreading capitals. An attempt has 
been made to improve their character by inserting 
a nail-head moulding between the shafts, and to 
substitute good Early English types for the 
“ fungoid” caps of the original work. The limited 
funds at the disposal of the committee were 
seriously encroached upon by the necessity of 
removing and making good to the large quantity 
of bond timber built into the walls, and the whole 
work would have been greatly hampered had it not 
been for the generosity of an anonymons benefactor 
who made up the deficit.. The architect is Mr. 
Reginald Colebrooke Reade, M.A., of Torquay. 

New CHURCH, CHAPELKNOWE, GRETNA GREEN, — 
A new United Presbyterian church has just been 
opened by Principal Cairns at Chapelknowe. The 
new building is built of stone, accommodates over 
200 persons, and has a lofty, open roof. The acoustic 
and ventilating properties are said to be excel- 
lent. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, of Carlisle, was the 
architect. 

A New Bank ror Leeps.—A new branch bank 
about to be erected for the Birmingham and 
Midland Bank at Leeds will be situate in Kirkgate, 
on the south side, and immediately opposite to the 
Market. The facade will have a frontage of 41 ft. 
and an elevation 55 ft. in height, which will be 
executed in stone. The walls of the interior are to 
be lined with Italian marble ; the floor will be paved 
with mosaic work; the ceiling of the bank richly 
panelled; and the whole of the counters, desks, 
and fittings will be of solid walnut. The safes and 
the voucher-rooms are to be placed in the basement 
and made fireproof with brick vaulting. The 
private office, lavatories, and the caretaker s-rooms 
are to be placed on the first floor. The — 
been prepared by Mr. William Bakewell, itect, 
of Leeds, and will be carried out under bis super- 
intendence. The work bas been let to Messrs. 
Nicholson & Son, Heavyside, Barrand, Moore, and 
Bateman. 

Sr. Jonn’s Cuaret, Crookes Moon, SHEFFIELD, 
—A new Wesleyan chapel in Crookes Moor-road, 
Sheffield, was opened on the 22nd ult. The 
is in the Gothic style of architecture. 
principal entrances are from the Crookes Moor-road, 
with a side entrance from Dam-road. In addition 
to the chapel, which has sittings for 500 persons, 
there are two large school-rooms, one over the 
other, and connected by a staircase, around which 
are clustered on the different levels vestries, class— 
rooms, and committee- a large band-room, 





an infante’-school, and a ladies’-room. The work 
bas been done by the following tradesmen :— 
Masonry, Mr. J. Fidler, Eckington ; joinery, 
Messrs. W. Crookes & Son, Sheffield; slating, Mr, 
W. J. Tune ; plastering, Messrs. Carter, Unwin, & . 
Son ; pane. and gasfitting, Mr. J. 

glazing, Mr. H. Sutton, Birmingbam ; 

Mr. ©. Chadwick ; rats Mr. F. Tory 

apparatus, Mesers. J. C. & J. 8. Efiis. The 

has been erected by Messrs. Johnson & A 
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Council having required additional exits to be pro- 
vided at the Holborn Town Hall, a new staircase 
has been constructed at the eastern end, leading 
into @ corridor on the ground-floor, opening into 
the Clerkenwell-road. New retiring-rooms for 
gentlemen have also been built on the ground-floor, 
and for ladies on the first floor, in connexion with 
the great hall. The principal staircase has been re- 
constructed in grey and white marble, by Mesers. 
Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster Bridge-road. 
An improved system of ventilation has been carried 
out by Mr. Papier, of Islington, in the great hall, 
the committee-room, and the residential tion of 
the building. The whole of the interior of the 
building has been redecorated by Mr. John Crossley, 
of Newark. It is pro 1 to establish an installa- 
tion of electric lighting in the building. The 
structural works have been executed by Messrs. 

Killby & Gayford, of Worsbip-street, Finsbury. 
The work has been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the architects, Messrs. L. H. Isaacs & 
H. L. Florence. 

Tae New Farrincpon Fruir Marxet.—The 

first stone of the new fruit and vegetable market, 
in Farringdon-road, was laid by the Lord Mayor on 
the 22nd ult. The building, which will be erected 
at the corner of Charterhouse-street and Farring- 
don-road, is designed of iron and glass. The entire 
site embraces an area of about 54,000 ft., with a 
frontage of 166 ft. to Charterhouse-street, and 
184 ft. to Farringdon-road. The main vehicular 
and footway entrance to the new building will be 
in the middle of the Charterhouse-street front, and 
will be 38 ft. wide. A further entrance, 14 ft. 
wide, for carriages and pedestrians will be 
placed at the north end of the Farringdon- 
road front. Two footway entrances are pro- 
vided on the Charterhouse street front, and one 
on the Farringdon-road front, all three affording 
access to gangways of similar width, traversing the 
market from south to north and west to east. The 
height of the building to the plate level will be 
28 ft., and to the ridge 46 ft. he basements and 
the adjoining markets will be occupied by the 
Great Northern Railway Co . The area of 
these basements is about 100,000 ft, Large hydrau- 
lie lifts are designed to raise the produce to the 
market, and inclined railways for horse traffic are 
to be provided as means of access from the base- 
ment to the street level. The design is by Mr. Alex- 
ander Peebles, the City Architect. The contract 
for the substructure and basement works has been 
taken by Messrs. Rudd & Son, of Grantham, at 
41,9731. The estimated cost of the superstructure 
is 15,5002. 

New CuHurcH, NoRTHINGTON.—The new church 
of St. John the Evangelist, situated on the slope of 
Northington Down, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Guildford recently. The church, which is Late 
Gothic freely treated in detail, was designed by Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, M.A., and consists of nave, chancel, 
tower, and north aisle. It has been erected priv- 
cipally by the estate workmen, and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Thomas Potter. The walls 
are of Portland cement concrete, those of the tower 
being 4 ft. in thickness, faced externally with flint- 
work and Chilmark stone dressings, and Caen stone 
internally. The flintwork is inlaid in panels of 
various desigas. The rapid fall of the ground 
silows of a vestry below the chancel, which 
takes the form of an octagonal chamber 
with ai central pillar, from which vaultings 
of stone ribs with panels of 
bricks and stone in bands, spring to the side walls. 
The chancel terminates in an apse, and contains 


red - rubbed 


ford, was dedicated by the Bish 
The church occupies a site at 
Victoria-road. e designs have not yet been en- 
tirely carried out, but when completed the church will 
consist of a nave, 43 ft. 6in. by 27 ft., a chancel 
aod sacrarium, 25 ft. by 17 ft., a south porch, a 
clergy 
Héche at the east end of the nave. The vestry, 
apr, and spire are the portions which remain to 

added. The cost of the whole design is estimated 
at about 1,200/. The architect is Mr. James Kennedy, 
of London, and the builders are Messrs. Dowsing 
& Davis, of Romford. 

New HospitaAL vor BROMSGROVE, NEAR Brr- 
MINGHAM.—Thbe foundation-stone of a Cottage 
Hospital, which is to be erected on the New-road, 
Bromsgrove, was laid on the 22nd ult. by Mr. John 
Corbett, M.P. The buildings will consist of a 
central block and two side wings connected by cor- 
ridors. The wings will form the male and female 
wards ye pet ; they will be 35 fc. by 18 ft. Gin. 
by 12ft. 6in. in height, and they will each have six 
beds. The aided used will be red brick, with 
—— bricks for certain portions, and stone will 

used for the main entrance and certain of the 
windows. The gables will be finished in the balf- 
timbered style, and the whole of the roofs will be 
covered with purple Staffordshire tiles. ‘The floors 
of the wards and the day and matron’s rooms will 
be of wood, those of the wards being laid double. 
The central hall will be warmed with hot-water 
pipes, and special arrangements are to be made for 
ventilation and lighting. The builders are Messrs. 
J. Brazier & Son, of Bromsgrove. The architect is 
Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham and Bromsgrove. 

New CHAPEL FOR CaRDIFF.—A new Bible 
Christian Chapel, Miskin-street, Cathays, Cardiff, 
was opened on the 22nd ult. The building, which 
will seat about 600 persons, has cost over 2,000/. 
The architect was Mr. J. F. Fawckner, of New- 
port, and the builder Mr. L. Purnell, while Mr. 
A. M. Blake acted as clerk of the works. 

New CuurcH, CANTERBURY-ROAD, S.E.—The 
Bishop of Rochester on the 25th ult. dedicated a 
new church and hall at Canterbury-road, S.E., 
which has been erected by Corpus Christi College 
(Cambridge) in connexion with their Mission at 
Camberwell. The building consists of two floors, 
having a large hall, &c., on the ground-floor and a 
church on the first-floor. The church is distinct 
from the lower part, and is approached by two wide 
stone staircases with direct access to the street. 
The building has fireproof floors, and has cost 
nearly 5,000. The architect is Mr. Richard J. 
Lovell, A.R.1.B.A. 

THE ENLARGEMENT OF STAMFORD-HILL SCHOOLS. 
—We understand that the Tottenham School Board 
have instructed Mr. Charles Bell, architect, to pre- 

designs for the enlargement of the Stamford- 
ill Schools for 500 children. 

New ScHooL FoR ABBEYDALE.—A new school 
which has been erected by the Sheffield School 
Board, at Abbeydale, was opened on Monday 
last. The building is two stories high. Coursed 
walistone is used on all sides of the school, with 
ashlar dressings, and Westmoreland slates. Pitch 
pine is applied for all interior woodwork. Ac- 
commodation is provided on the ground floor for 
420 boys, and on the upper floor for 420 girls, 
one class-room being fitted up for cookery in- 
struction. Wood block flooring is laid, and 
the interior is well lighted, warmed, and ven- 
tilated. The contract for the building, including 
boundary walling, is 5,770/. The contractors for 
the wo 
Burton. The architect is Mr. 


C. J. Innocent, 


six two-light windows which are filled with stained F.R.LB.A., of Sheffield, and Mr. J. Laidler has 


execuied by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. 

windows are pointed, with stone mullions. 
Each of the twelve lights contains the fi 
Apostle. The seati 
black American wa nut ; 
traceried ends, 
heraldic and other devices. 
have high backs and can 
ends, in which are in 


of the same material, rich in 
The pulpit is of Caen stone, 


alabaster, with a 
Supper, under a can 


acted as Clerk of the Works. 


CHURCH RESTORATION NEAR CARDIFF.—We are 
gure of an | informed that the restoration of Peterstone-sup- Ely 
throughout the church is of | Church, for which a faculty has been gran 


ainted 
lass, new mosaic floor in chancel, and 


the screen and pulpit by Mr. Wm. 


© tower is principally of Chilmark stone with | the superintendence of Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, 


flint panel inlays. It consists of two s 
ee of tracery work surmounting 


nave seats, chancel 
in the estate by estate 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley executed the 


and pavement atthe chancel, the reredos, and font. | been carried out b 


Mesars. H a & Co. made 
and altar rails. The church is heated 
Haden & Son's hot air arrangemen 
cost has amounted to 0001. ; 
accommodation, incl 
We gave a view of 
June 21, 1890. 
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stalls, and organ case,was made} THE New Roya Inrinmary, LIVERPOOL.—The 


and ventilation, as well as th 


hot-water service supplies, for this building have 


. Wilson W. Phipson 


lectern | Mem. Inst. C.E., who was selected, in a limi 
Messrs. | competition, prior to the contract for 


total | being given out. 
j Alfred Wa 


| time and attention to the 
all details of the scheme in 


| is by low-pressure steam, the water o 


e upper part of 


and choir vestry on the north side, with a 


are Messrs. Thomas Lowe & Sons, of 


, bas 
the rave seats have | been entrusted to Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, archi- 
and carved panels containing | tects, of Llandaff. The work includes a new solid oak 
The chancel stalis | chancel, arch screen, and pulpit, new oak chancel 
ies and carved standard | seats, new two-light chance! window, the raising of 
uced figures of the four |the east window and filling both with 
Evangelists and their emblems. The organ case is 


e wall 
and carv- 


ecoration of same, a new heating apparatus, and 

ing, and overhangs the stalls on the north side, | the restoration of the tower, &. The painted 
The reredos is | glass is — executed by Messrs. A. Saveli & Co., 

panel representing the Last | London, an 

opy with carved and pierced | Clarke, of Liandaff.—The old tower of Liamshen 

ae. The chancel is paved with marble mosaic, | Church, near Cardiff, bas also been restored under 


Mr. G. Hartnell, 


the building 
By this means the architect, Mr. 
, R.A., was able to devote much 

subject, and to embody 
his plans. The heating 
f condensation 


and radiators, being finally put into the boilers by 
means of a Worthington steam pump. Two 50hb.-p 
Galloway steam-boilers are provided for this and 
the other services. They are set on the Livet 
principle, and are fitted with all the latest improve. 
ments, in order to ensure an economical cost of 
annual maintenance. Six service-pipes are taken 
from the main connecting the two boilers, No, ] 
being for heating, No. 2 for the kitchen and venti- 
lating coils, Nos. 3 and 4 for the laundry, No. 5 for 
the pumping service, and No. 6 for the disinf 
apparatus, On each of them stop-valves are 
by which means all these services are under the 
control of the engineer in the boiler-room, 
The supply-main for heating, which is 4 in, in 
diameter, is carried in the pipe-tunnel constructed 
below the corridor of communication running east 
and west. At the intersection of this corridor by 
the several blocks, an outlet is left in the main, 
fitted with a stop-valve, and reduci 
valve for the supply of steam to each block. 
this means, while still retaining the boiler pressure- 
in the main pipe, in order to overcome loss of 
pressure by the t distance the steam 
has to travel, the supply for heating and in cireula- 
tion over each ward is delivered through the reduc- 
ing valve at any pressure required to meet the 
variation of the external temperature. From the 
experience obtained by the trials of this arrange- 
ment, it is found that the steam in the most distant 
or west wards' can be circulated through the 
radiators at a pressure of from 3 lb. to 5 lb. on the 

uare inch. It will thus be understood that 
though all the blocks are connected to the one steam 
supply from the boilers, they are independent in 
their action, and under control at the points whee 
the supply and return mains leave and re-enter the 
main tunnel above referred to. The mains are of 
the best quality of steam-pipe, faced flange- 
joints being used for all pipes over 2in. in 
diameter, while right and left screw joints are 
used for pipes of 2in. and under. In all cases 
due allowance is made for the expansion and con- 
traction of the pipes by the frequent use of long 
and easy bends, and swinging the mains where 
necessary. By this practice the disadvantage of 
telescope or other forms of expansion joints is 
avoided. In order to estimate the extent of this 
apparatus, it may be mentioned that over 13,000 
superficial feet of steam and hot-water mains have 
been coated with Messrs. Leroy & Co.'s non- 
conducting composition, and in addition to this 
there are 6,000 superficial feet of branches that are 
not coated, while the direct heating surfaces fixed 
throughout the building are estimated at 8,000 
square feet. The heating of the building through- 
out is by means of steam radiators, now known 
under the name of “Sunbeam,” and manufactured 
by Messrs. Longden & Co., of Sheffield. The ad- 
vantage of these radiators is that the loops are con- 
nected to the base by a Whitworth screw joint, and 
all parts of them are interchangeable ; therefore, 
should a loop be accidentally broken, no trouble is 
experienced in renewing the same while the radiator 
is in position. In the wards the radiators are circular 
and are fixed in a central position. The heating in 
all cases is from the centre, because it is found in 
practice that it causes less disturbance of the 
atmosphere in the wards than when the radiators 
are placed against the external walls. The heating 
from tbe central position causes a current of warm 
air down the side walls. To all the circular 
radiators a direct supply of fresh air 18 provided, 
and the heating power fixed upon has been 
calculated to ensure, in conjunction with the open 
fire-places, during the winter months a mean 
temperature of 61 deg. Fahr., with an amount 
of air admitted through the radiators and from 
other sources equal to the entire renewal of the 
atmosphere in the wards four times in the hour. 
The fireplaces in the wards are also central, : 
constructed to form the main upcast shaft for the 
extraction of the vitiated air, The flues from the 
fireplaces are carried up in iron pipes, quadruple on 
plan, each stack serving for four tireplaces and the 
extracting shaft. By this means a simple system 
of extraction is obtained by  wtiising 
waste heat from the area 
outlet for smaller wards being 6 square 
feet, and for the large wards, through two 
central fireplaces, 12 square feet. In each 
outlet the gratings fixed are provided with tale 
valves. Inthe other departments of the building 
inlets and outlets are constructed, but io these 
rooms the up-cast flues are carried into the roo 
where they are collected and conveyed by means 
a main trunk into the general extract shaft si 
over the central block. In this shaft steam i 
are fixed so as to ensure in all seasons a powsrtds 
up-cast. The hot-watersupply to baths, sinks, a0 : 
lavatories is obtained by means of four ogo 
heaters with cylinders” attached, the horizontal cir- 
culation being of 3-in, cast-iron galvanised pipe, 
with all risiog mains and branches of steam gal- 
vanised pipe. Valves are fixed on all branches, 
so that, in case of repair to pipes, no nares 
will take place in the general supply. In 
economise fuel, the condensed-water mains are 
through the heaters before being returned to 
boiler-house. For the administration block @ 

and redacing 
main steam : 





stems of heating-mains 


tinct branch, with valve 
valve, is taken from the 
| heating, ventilation, and hot-water 
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Tue Sxirros Water Sorrry.—A statutory 
meeting of the members of the Skipton Local Board 
was held on the 22nd ult. for the purpose of con- 
sidering and deciding upon the expediency of 

romoting a bill in the next session of Parliament 

oran extended water supply. The Chairman read 
and explained the scheme as proposed by Mr. Hill, 
the Engineer, which provided for the construction 
of a reservoir at Skibeden capable of holding 
110,000,000 gallons of water, which, together with 
the purchase of land, &c., would cost not more than 
40,0001. Resolutions were passed in favour of the 

e. 
ee Harspour.—We briefly mentioned 
in our issue for the 18th ult. the ceremony of laying 
the final stone in connexion with the new quay. 
We omitted to state then in connexion with the 
improvements to this barbour that an amount of 
about 40,0002. had been expended under the direc- 
tions of Mr. Barlow-Morgan, Civil Engineer. 
+ <> 

STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 

New Wrxpow, Priory CHURCH, CHRIST- 
cHurcH, Hants.—The old Priory Church of 
Ceristchurch, Hants, which dates back to early 
Saxon times, has received another stained glass 
window, the gift of Mrs. Bush, the wife of the 
present vicar. The window consists of three lights 
with tracery above, and represents “‘St. Jobn 
taking the Blessed Virgin home,” ‘‘ Mary at the 
feet of Jesus,” and the calling of St. James and St. 
John. The work has been designed and executed 
by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich and New Bond- 
street, London. 

New STAINED Giass Wrxpows FOR MANCHES- 
TER CATHEDRAL.—On the 22nd ult. in the north 
aisle of the Manchester Cathedral, two stained glass 
windows were presented to the authorities of the 
Cathedral by Miss Pickup. They are the two last 
in the north aisle which remained plaio. The 
easternmost is dedicated to the memory of George 
and Elizabeth Pickup, father and mother of the 
donor, and that next to the porch is in memory of 
Mr. James Pickup. The work has been carried out 
by Clayton & Bell, of London. There are small 
figures in the principal lights formed by the upper 
tracery, and the main portion of each window is 
divided by the mullions and transom into eight 
lights, in each of which is a figure illustrating some 
Biblical or sacred subject. 


+e + 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 

FRANCE.—An international fine art exhibition is 
to be opened, on February 15, 1891, at the Place 
Bellecourt at Lyons. The committee for the in- 
dustrial exhibition at Lyons in 1892 have awarded 
MM. Borleau, Mignan, & Maistrasse, architects, of 
Paris, the first premium in the competition for the 
exhibition building.——-Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child has presented to the museum at Bordeaux an 
important series of medals executed by M. Ringel 
d’lilzach. M. Guillaume, the architect to the 
Louvre, has discovered in the Pavillon de Flore, in 
the rooms formerly occupied by the Prefecture of 
the Seine, a number of mosaics, probably from 
some town in the South of France, but of which 
nothing certain is known. They had been sent 
before the war to the architect Lefuel.—-A group 
of French capitalists have formed a scheme for 
opening next summer, at Buda Pesth, an industrial 
exhibition organised on the model of the French 
Exhibition in London.——Mdme. Schneider, widow 
of Louis Schneider, the engineer, has left a sum of 
more than 100,000 francs to the Association of 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers.—— 
The Société des Artistes Francais has been 
authorised to accept the legacy left to it by 
Heiibuth, consisting of a house, 47, Rue Ampére, 
Paris, valued at about 250,000 francs.——The 
Municipality of Rouen proposes to celebrate next 
year the centenary of the birth of Géricault, the 
Po ype who was born there on September 26, 
791.——The Municipal Council of Chambéry 
have opened a subscription for the erection 
in that town of a monument commemorating 
the annexation of Savoy to France in 1792, 
-At the little town of Anuffay a monu- 
mentis to be erected to the memory of a brave 
woman, Marie Biard, who during the Franco- 
German war many times traversed the Prussian 
lines at the imminent risk of her life, in order to 
carry despatches to the French army.——-In the 
communes of Colombes and Gennevilliers there are 
to be commenced shortly the works necessary for 
conducting the Paris sewage, by lifts established 
at Clichy, into the forest of St. Germain and the 
plain of Achéres, where they are to be utilised 
for agricultural purposes. This operation, often 
spoken of, has now received the sanction of the 
Government.——A public subscription has been 
opened for the erection at Carpentras of a statue 
to the celebrated chemist Francois Raspail, who 
was born in that town in 1794. The sculptor is not 
yet selected.——-A new line of railway has been 
opened from Montauroux to Grasse (Alpes Mari- 
times) which is to unite Nice, for strategic 
purposes, with Grenoble, Toulon, and Marseilles. 
——Tbe French Government intends to erect at 
Navarine a monument in commemoration of the 
celebrated Naval victory gained there over the 
Turks, in 1827, by the combined fleets of England 
France and Russia. The monument will stand by 


the seashore, and will be nearly 40 métres in 
height. 

Norway.—Seventeen designs have been received 
for the new Historical Museum to be built in Chris- 
tiania.——-The new theatre building in the capital is 
now approaching completion. It will seat about 1,000 
persons.—-—-A few years ago a Norwegian archi- 
tect, who takes great interest in Norse architecture, 
purchased the Haaves church, in Sogu, on the west 
coast of Norway, and one of the oldest in the 
country, for the sum of 23/. He has since expended 
some 50/. and a great deal of labour in restoring the 
church, and furnishing it in accordance with its date. 
——The first venture in cement manufacture in Nor- 
way, to which we recently referred, seems likely to 
be a success, At some trials the other day in 
Christiania by a body of experts, the Norwegian 
material is said to have proved quite equal to 
English briquettes in quality. 

SWEDEN.—It is proposed to obtain a State grant 
of 8,500/. towards sending Swedish architects and 
engineers to the forthcoming Caicago International 
Exhibition.——New barracks for the accommoda- 
tion of the Swedish Life Guards are to be erected in 
Stockholm.—-—The designs have now been com- 
pleted for the Museum of Northern Antiquities to 
be erected in Stockholm, and the work wili be com- 
menced next spring. ——In the town of Helsingborg 
there has just been completed a Masonic hall at a 
cost of 13,0007, 

DENMARK.—Work is now in full progress with 
the erection of the new great central electrical 
station in Copenhagen. It is estimated to cost 
about 75,0007. 


THe WaTER Supp.y In Eoyrt.-—It is stated that 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse has renewed his application 
for leave to carry out the Raiyan project. He 
offers to deliver water in sufficient quantity to 
double the available volume during low Nile for 
70/. per million cubic métres of water delivered at 
Cairo, with a right of purchase of the canal and 
reservoir by the Egyptian Government at one 
million pounds. He insists that the Egyptian 
Government has no legal right to prevent the 
execution of the proposed works as a private 
enterprise, 

eH 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DovERIDGE HaLt.—On October 23 last, at the 
Mart, the Doveridge Hall estate was bought in at 
a bid of 170,000/. Owned by Lord Waterpark, this 
property extends over 2,000 acres, and includes East 
Lodge (a hunting-box occupied by Lord Waterpark), 
Cavendish Lodge, fourteen farms (chiefly dairy 
land), several cottages in the village, a water corn- 
mil), with several small holdings. The annual rent- 
rol] amounts to 5,7501. The mansion, now tenanted 
by Lord Hindlip, was built in 1763, in the Classical 
style, of red brick with stone dressings. The main 
front, between two low wings, has a rustic ground- 
floor, supporting a two-storied pediment with four 
pilasters, and two (central) columns partly engaged, 
in the Ionic order. The Hall is cistant one mile and 
a half eastwards from Uttoxeter, whence the main 
road to Derby traverses the estate, which is bounded 
along its western side by the Dove. Nine miles 
sortnande lies Ashborne, famed for its neighbour- 
ing beauties of Beresford Dale and Doveside, and 
for its own parish church of St. Oswald. Samuel 
Jobnson often visited Dr. Taylor when rector here ; 
whilst the memories of Izaak Walton, his friend 
Cotton, Rousseau, Congreve, and Tom Moore sre 
associated with this locality. The church was dedi- 
cated in 1241 by Hugh de Patteshaull, Bishop of 
Coventry. It contains several monuments and 
tombs of the Cockayne, Bradburne, and Boothby 
families and J. Banks’ statue of Penelope, only 
child of Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart., who died aged 
five years, in 1791. The tower, with its lofty spire, 
was restored in 1873; the chancel, by the late Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott, four years later. The Cockaynes 
were settled at Ashborne Hall from the twelfth to 
the seventeenth century, when Sir Aston Cockayne 
sold it to the Boothbys, who, in two days, were 
dispossessed by Prince Charles Edward, with the 
Marquess of Tullibardine and James Drummond, 
Duke of Perth, on his advance and retreat a 
Derbyshire. This part of the county will 
rendered more accessible by a proposed line of the 
London and North-Western Railway to pass from 
Ashborne and Hartington to Cromford, near to 
Maticck, and so on to Buxton. 

OpeNING OF A New Lonpon Park.—Maryon 
Park, Charlton, was formally handed over to the 
London County Council on the 25th ult. by the 
donor, Sir M. Maryon Wilson, Bart., Lord of the 
Manor of Chariton. The ground covers an area of 
about thirteen acres, and is of an undulating 
character, its special features being a high, abrupt, 
and rugged hiil, called Cox’s Mount, a precipitous 
cliff on the opposite side revealing 60 ft. of geo- 
logical strata, and a small plain between suitable 
for cricket and other games. 

ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERS AND Surverors.— The following 
gentlemen having satisfied the examiners at the 
examination held in London on the 3rd and 4th 
ult., they have been granted certificates of 
competency by the Council of the Association :— 
Messrs. C. F. Ball oes gg. Sag? Dyach (Aber- 
deen), F. J. Edge (Neath), W. Hall (Ealing), J. 





Manley (Chacewater), and F. Sumner (Kilburn). 
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The next examination will be held in London in 
April, 1891. 

Heatine Feep-waTer.—There is something very 
remarkable bay the slowness = piece He nes 
recognise the great saving they may @ in their 
weekly coal bill by the use of feed-water heaters. 
In many places the gain, which might be secured 
at no very great outiay, would make all the differ- 
ence between a dividend and no dividend. At a 
meeting of a manufacturing company a short 
time since, it was mentioned t this one firm 
used 250 tons of coal per week, and that the recent 
increase in the price of coal made an increase of 
2,600/. per year in the fuel bill, which made a re- 
duction of 4 per cent. in the dividend, or from 12 to 
8 per cent. This is only one of many works whereat 
such large quantities of fuel are consumed, and it is 
well known to engineers that it is the exception 
rather than the rule to heat the feed-water on its 
way to the boilers. Yet by this means some firms 
are now making a saving which represents a 
income. A very moderate estimate of the value of 
a heater which raises the feed-water from a 
normal temperature to about 200 degrees is the 
saving of 10 per cent. of the fuel used. This, where 
coal costs 1/. per ton, and where, as in the above 
case, 250 tons per week are used, represents a 
saving of 1,250/. per year; or probably a divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. per year on 
the capital expended on the feed-water heaters. — 
Engineer. 

Is THERE COAL BENEATH Lonpon !—Professor 
T. G. Bonney gave a lecture on the 25th ult., at the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond-street, on 
the above subject. Professor Bonney said borings 
had been made at Dover, and at a depth of 1,220 ft. 
(100 ft. below where coal had been struck in Calais) 
a seam of good burning coal had been struck 38 ft. 
in thickness, which showed that the coal measures 
must pass under the Chancel, and if the beds were 
trendiog in the same way as in approaching Calais, 
it was obvious that they should = very nearly 
through London itself. The difficulty, however, 
was to trace them. In his opinion there was no 
chance of striking coal measures north of Croydon, 
though they might underlie the ground at no great 
distance from southofCroydon. But he was of opinion 
that coal was not to be obtained underneath 
London. Even if, in the future, collieries did spoil 
the scenery of Kent and Sussex, they were not 
likely to much increase by their smoke the thick- 
ness of our London fogs. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN NaPpLes.—According to a re- 
cent report of the Acting British Consul at Naples, 
the sanitary reorganisa'ion of the old parts ot the 
city was commenced in May last year, and the 
works have been carried on with great activity ever 
since. The “ Societa di Risanamento” have con- 
tracted to complete the whole work of demolition 
and reconstruction in ten years. In the new build- 
ings, 35,881 square yards are to be devoted to 
habitations for the poorer classes, and 95,683 
square yards are to be built over with habitations 
of an economical type, consisting of dwellings 
having one, two, and three rooms, with the neces- 
= — All the a are eo carried on 
under the inspection of a Special Municipal Com- 
mission appointed by the Communal Cousell The 
new embankment at Santa Lucia proceeds rapidly. 
The new near the ‘‘ Castello dell’ Ovo” and 
the new dwelling-houses for fishermen and stores 
for boat gear and fishing apparatus have been 
completed. 


_ —* 
a oe 


LEGAL. 


BUILDING BEYOND THE LINE OF 
FRONTAGE. 


At the Lambeth Police-court on Monday, two 
summonses were heard against the City and South 
a on Company - building stations at 
the corner \ew-street, Kennington-park-road 
and Harleyford-road, beyond the line of frontage, 
and without consent in writing of the London. 
County Council, egy to the Statute 25 & 24 
Vict., cap. 102, and 45 Vict., cap. 14.—Mr,. Wil. 
liam Gr in support of the com- 
plainants, the il, and Mr. R. 
©. Glen for the 
statement of Mr. Graham and the evidence 
of several witnesses, it appeared that the 
company’s stations, one at the corner of 
New-street, Kennington -park-road, and the 
second at the corner of Harleyford-road, had 
been built upon the old forecourts of houses, 
and brought out right to the garden rail, and 
beyond the original and proper line of frontage. 
A good deal of evidence was gone into as to the one 
and a ag the stations, and the necessity of having 
them tin the y! complained of. The Count 
Council considered the Company had built ale 
stations without sanction, and contrary to the Build- 
ing Act. The defence was that the Company had 
powers under their own Act of Parliament to do as 
they had.—Mr. Mullins, clerk to Mr. Bannister 
Fietcher, District Surveyor, was called, and he 
stated that in May, when the station at New-cros« 
was in course of erection, communications had been 
sent to the Company, and a caution was given them 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS.  . 
se enceccgnpacesete ct ti ae ‘ Bey ge 
COMPETITION. j CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
——EEEE " er 
| 
Advertised Premiam. to * Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Architect, Surveyor, ste : 
Ratare of Work. i delivered. - bean =n” aie 
en ; ‘ si ee | “Gewerage Works .....------0reneecseeeeres Barking Town Loc. Bd. | C.J. Dawson ........ Nov. 13 
“Designs and Estimates for i... ..| The Committer ....-. 15%, and SI. ........ | Jan. 1 | Restoration of Church, Upwey, Dorchester| kev. F.B, Bowell....) =... . 
choice Dae eee H Bgudly Weiss be ods evcoveccoperssvccees The Admiralty ...... CE oik. .ctcctenes do. 
: so | Boadmaking and Paving ..-...----++-+++++ Billesdon (Leicester) 
CONTRACTS. t 2 +? Wehasenpomy 0.) elt Bo Nov. 14 
| ‘_ Extension of Infirmaries at Asylum, Mor- 
seins ee a Pee Dt. (BOER eccevscens eshaahonenenorspsntnrtte dic cerecsne - Mr. Cresswell ........ Nov, 15 
; Architect | *Sewerage Works, Poplar... ...-.-cesccncnces ndonloun yCounc MP Give csescesas Nov 
Sature of Work or Materiais. | By whom Required. or Eng gee So be “Sewerage Works, Hammersmith ........ do. do, 
delivered. ®Works and Repairs to Sewers and Drains} Paddingtoa V - do. do. 
“ —| masnaneiinecseneiienttetin AD Alterations, Additions, &c. of Coffee ap ree oe Pablic- a —— and G. 
WRVGER< . oa ec sdivcecvcccevcssecreseesoes ouse Co. Lim....... DOOD sn5n cin dann Nov. 
ePublic Road Improvements sof Dees SRE A 1 DCs ox <onoe | wer. S || omen Schools, Tarpaving. and Rosdmaking) Barking School Board | C.J. Dawson ..../... Nov. 9 
e - » ; ps seeeereeee *° . SV sohinerey TOT BOWER VOTE .««««ex*+eeeee aséé « MBRBUOSOTED. 2. ccc ccee 
Set eure and other Buildings....... Belfast Corporation .. | Official «-........-+.. Nov. 4 eclaptrantian al Beeute, WP. .-c<..:cs00e0. ai ac, do. Te 
. 2. Paving. &c. ....--.- me Local Board.... o. 0. pton, @c....... ar tment .... | Offcial......... 
ee aur Misia (6 m lea) sccoeveres Sioned agate Co. | Edwd. Garlick........ - BS jan el — —— 7 ron Balconies, i tial aantedbbteidmeoican: No date 
Boller Tubes, Ironwork. @¢.....--..--+-+« OO wncenswsee | QCM cece eeesscnnes Btaivs, BC. ... 2s. -e es cevvcvcersessevess Mile End Guardians.. | ©. F. Burden ....... 
“supply of Cast-iron Work...---------+++- Ww — get ‘Cross me do. Stable, Cartshed, &c. Bramley, Leeds ....;T. Baley & Co.........)  aaneccee 
Be, WAKE «6 oe weer nen ennnes —— ar Cc. W. Wi Four Dwelling-bouses, Headingley, Leeds; Mr. Bwallow.....-.22)  § — sesecees do. 
ae Fa gw aiepaaele PhP BBS - eee e wns - Laying-down and Fixing Machinery, &c.) Cardiff a Dock, on 
*supply im es seneereenosenes . - » teseaseases | OTNCEAE nassecesnscees < 2 C AM. wcccsccs Ob ec ecdniies cubes d 
“Beatmaking ond Paving Works.......... ce monn + taped H. Muir vhGen psawndiore “* 5 Twenty-five Cottages ...-.+-ececesecnrnes fv on Chee 3 
*sw imm ing ee e**-e . eee ee eee eee | BARRETT 8 BIE ce ee ee | MP OR ec eee eee ee eee 3 ‘ re ee re a ne ag ge Or eek a te’ Oho piles eas ae | ee rc A a i a SAR Tha sie, eel a do. 
*Pipe Gowers, de ERPS. Se Pre eee | Bethnal , age Vestry | F. W. a sense a 6 Works on River Lud ar bcigbensewtese bes | Louth Corporation. ... | Se «s lexbthchenaa do. 
*Paving ee eee eee eee . ° '. Bey» *cheol, Gateshe “OR LYN .nsscenes ; eee eR ee | Ste, eu iper eeeeawse do. 
“Waterworks .......- eg Quorndon Local Board | G. Hodeon............ do, Six Through Houses, Hunslet. Leeds ....) | eeeaeees Sod peel | de, 
~ — Chure Newtownhbreda, Rev. R. Workman Vincent Craig wR House and Alterations, East Cramlington Mr. Heron eaaeeeneaiie PRIETO FP a do. 
pelamd ...ccscsnees pcasensaneeosene . «+++ | Vimoent Craig ........ . . — SEE 
bine Purap-bouse and other Works....| Windsor Corporation | Oficial .............. do. AP 
caeahe a8 os. Prac. Bradford, aad Colne; Midland Ry. OW cscsen do. Nov. 7 PUBLIC POINTM ENTS. 
Methodist Chapel, pear Newburn-on-Tyne; ens wewss Joseph Shieids........ Nov. 10 - Te ERE SEO Te ae eC Ee ee Seana 
Reconstruction of AVeDUE .....++---000- Hortield Local Board | A. P. J. Cotterell .... Nor. 1) | Applica- 
jrom Booting, &0. ...-.-+«-+--<s++--0+++ee| South Indian Ry. Co, | Oficial .............. do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary tious te 
“Making-uop Roads and Paving Footways..| Willesden Local Board | 0. Claude Rob.on do, ' | be ia 
*Repainng Roat woe sesoore Tere eee eee | Borough of Croydon + | MPC ete ee eee eee eeee do, ee : sama nse seasamcccacmccmrammamans ceaaianiaas 
*Brection of Hovees and Alteratiors, Kigia The Admiralty ...... do. do. 
*Paving Works .......-+-- entbowabanbmin Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. do Clerk of Works .....- cece ccereeeewseees _ Manchester Corp. .... | 3. 3a. per week Nov, 8 
*Oak Fencing, New Southgate ......-. ... RecreationGroundCom.'/ ........ do. ®Mate CullectOr «2... ccc ceseccescecsterces iitord Local Board.... | BO ce+sceaveogenss do. 
ats Room apd ( lass Rooms at School’ Walthamstow Sch. B4, | W. A. Longmore...... do. *Engineer'’s Measuring Surveyor .......-.-+ LondonCounty Council | DUE. secescedecveve Nov. 1 
Osokery Fulham Ww . t's M ing Surveyor do | = 2008 
*Roadmaking avd Paving Works.......... _. _ ree PD cevedsecees Nov. 12 *Architect s Measuring OUPVOTUE+s+s+ee%* . POON ee eeenenenes do, 
“New Warde and Worksb>pa. Piumetead ..| Woolwich Union...... | J. O. Cook............ ‘do. *Surveyors Clerk ....---.+.-- oe ee 2 eae he do. i LOO. sessecveereres do. 
*PFire-cacape Stairc’ses. Plumstead ........ do. do. *Sarveyor and Inspector of Nuisances .... New Malden Loc, Bd. | DOOD. vicndcvatiesis Nov. 16 
“Supply of Stores for 1891 . Midland Ry. Co....... I i do. *Sanitary [uspectoOr ....-------cseeneeeens County of Perth...... | Se re Nov. 20 


Se eatin ata 


‘Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p. iv. 


Co: tracts, pp. iv,, vi., and viii. Public Appointments, Pp. xvi. 





A SPECIAL RECEIPT FORM CASE, 

At the Walsall County Court recently, before 
Judge Griffith, the case of Broadbent v. Lewis 
came on for the fourth time.—-Mr. Toller was for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. A. Young for the defendant. 
—The plaintiff, a builder's merchant in Leicester, 
claimed 39/. 2+. 34. (less 5 per cent.) for goods soid 
and delivered, and the defendant, a builder in Wal- 
sall, pleaded tbat the money had aiready been paid 
to a man named Lane, formerly the plaintiff ’s 
traveller, but since dead. The payment to Lane 
was not devie’, but it was contended that it 
was an invalid payment, the defendant having 
disregarded a notice printed on all bilis and 
mvoices, that no receipt would be valid unless 
given upot a special printed form, and baving 
accepted a written receipt upon the account. When 
the case was first heard a verdict was given for the 
defendant. Then on an application to the High 
Court to set aside that [verdict, a new trial was 
ordered, and the case was subsequently before the 
Walsall County Court on two occasions, on each of 
which the jury disagreed.—Mr. Toller, in opening 
the case on this ocvasion, said the real point at 
issue was whether the defendant had exercised such 
reasonable care as ought to be exercised by an 
orditiary business man.--Mr. Young, for the de- 
fence, contended that express notice ought to have 
been given to the defendant that Lane was not 
authorised to receive money.—The jury were unable 
to agree.—Mr. Toller asked that the case might be 
sent for trial in another Court.—Mr. Young ob- 
jected, but suggested a reference to arbitration, 
but Mr. Toller declined to consent. 





PROFESSIONAL FEES. 
DURMAR AND GIBBS V. DUNN AND SONS, 

In the Westminster County Court, on Monday, 
this case came before Judge Bayley. The plaintiffs, 
a firm of architects and surveyors, sought to re- 
cover 35/. for professional services rendered to the 
defendants, builders, of 31, Brewer-street, W. 

Mr. Elliott appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Beaumont Maurice for the defendants. 

The plaintiffs’ case was that the defendants had 
a lease of the above-named premises, which would 
shortly fall in, and, being desirous of renewing it, 
they applied to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests for a new lease, and then the plaintiffs were 
introduced to the defendants, and were instructed 
to draw plans and submit them to the Crown Sur- 
veyor, for which they said it was necessary to make 
an extensive survey, and for that they were to be 
paid 10%. and 5 per cent. on the estimated cost of 
the work for drawing the plaos. If the work was 


not done the commission should be 24 per cent. 
defendants 


The work was never Pmgg cere bs the : 
had paid nothing for it, hence presen 
The. dedenes 06s that the 10/. paid into 
was more than enfficient to pay for the 
‘The plaintiffs represented that they had i 
with the Crown leven, and that the 
drew were absolntely necessary, when they 


ior seven gulneas. 


His Honour held that the plaintiffs led the 
defendants to belere that extensive plans were 
necessary and that they had influence with the 
Crown Surveyor. He thought the amount paid 
into Court was sufficient, and gave judgment for the 


Treatment and Utilisation of Exhaust Steam.” 7 


p.m. 
Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ Hall),— 
iy > by Mr. T. Edmond. 8 p.m. 
0 


and Belgium.” 


we 
not. The plaintiffs had agreed to do what was done 


MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.— Inaugural 


Address by the President, Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., 
entitled, ‘‘ A Pioneer of Sanitary Science.” 


6 p.m. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Opening address 


the Session by the President, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
A 


8 p.m, 
Society of Enaineers.—Mr. Percy Griffith on eo 


yal Institution.—General monthly meeting. 5 p.m. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—Paper by Mr. J. 
Woodhouse entitled ‘A Few Recent Notes in Holland 
7 p.m, 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 


National Association for the Advancement of Art and 
its Application tv Industry. — Annual Congress, Bir- 
mingham. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers ).— 
Mr. J. F. J. Sykes on “‘General Powers and Duties of 
Inspectors of Nuisances.” 8 pm. 

Society of Biblical Archewology.—8 p.m. 

Glaagow Architectural Association.—Mr. R. J. Gildard 
on ‘‘Greek Architecture : Late Period.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 


National Association for the Advancement of Art 
and ite Application to Industry. — Annual Congress, 
Birmingham (continued). ; 
London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching (Chelsea Centre).—Mr. Walter Leaf on ‘‘ Heroic 
Fortresses and Architecture.” 5.15 p.m. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 


National Association for the Advancement of Art 
and its Application to Industry. — Annual Congress, 
Birmingham (continued). 


Royal Academy of Arts.—Professor A. H. Church, 
M.A., F.RS., on “The Chemistry of Painting: 
Grounds.” 4 p.m. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 


National Association for the Advancement of Art 
and its Application to Industry.—Annual Congress, 
Birmingham (continued) 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Oficers).— 
Mr. J. F. J. Sykes on “Objects and Methods of Inspec- 
tion.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 


National Association for the Advancement of Art 
and its Application to Industry.—Annual Congress, 
Birmingham (concluded). 


- a 


RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


16,860.—DooR CLOSER: JE. C. Urry and another.— 
This invention consists of a closer acting with a shoe 
like many other patterns, but with a s arrange. 
arms and levers acted upon springs and 
by friction-rollers, which, while lessening the 

» give ease and efficiency in work. 
17,758.—NEW BUILDING MATERIAL: H. A. Bassett. — 
This —_ is for a new composition for use in the 
manufacture of building materials, serving to produce 
the binding and hardening of the substances 
the bulk of the material. The com 


plaster and borax, to be used as wished, for ceilings, 
walls, or enrichments, or for artificial stone. 
17,898.—VENTILATING DRAINS: A. Young.—Ascord- 
ing to this invention, two bell-shaped receivers or 
chambers are used, and these chambers are heated by 
gas and by coils and with asbestos packing. The sewer- 
gas passing up is drawn through these chambers and 
burnt, the small residuum (if any) escaping by the outlet 
provided—say, the ordinary street-lamp. 

_8,402.—WATER-CLOSET FITTINGS: R. Frame and A. C. 
Nef.—This invention relates to the construction of water- 
closets, &c., holding water at a fixed level, the permanent 
overflow point to be discharged on additional water enter- 
ing the bowl by siphonic action, and consists of a new and 
improved device for this and also a device for reducing 
the noise made in such closets by the breaking of the 
siphon when it takes air at the mouth of the receiving 
limb when the closet is discharged of its contents. 

11,444.— SPIRAL STAIRWAYS: W. P. Thom 
Metallic sections, according to this 
to be combined to build up a complete spiral stairway 
and to form, if desired, a double spiral stairway from a 
common centre. The risers and treads have an eye or 
socket and groove which fits them round a 
common centre. 

12,62 .—DETECTING LEAKAGES IN Soti-pipEs: &. T. 
Crane.—This invention has for its object a method for 
detecting leaks in soil-pipes. A detective fluid with 
pungent scent is introduced in a ae a per- 
fectly sealed receptacle and then en in the pipe so 
that wherever the odour is detected a leak is certain and 
there is no uncertainty from the odour hanging about 
without coming through the pipe. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


October 13.—16,231, P. Crean, Kiln for Burning Bricks, 
&c.—16,235, J. Stones and A. Gradwell, Girder Gutter 
for Ridge and Furrow Roofs.—16,284, T. Swat Use 
~ Concrete, Cement, Artificial Stone, &c., for 

u 

Pollard, Chimney Pots of 


rposes. 

October 14. — 16,290, T. 

Fiues.—16,305, A. Ross, Water Cisterns.—16,328, H. 
Green, Spirit Levels. - 

October 15.—16,372, 8. Meggitt, Automatic Window 
Fastener.—16.373, J. Littler, Prevention of Steam or 
Moisture on Windows, Wallis, &c.—16,394, F. Ham and 
R. Preston, Siphon Cisterns. o 

October 16.—16,473, E. Blount, Door Checks.—16,479, 
J. Jones, Cowls or Ventilators.—16,485, 5. Bouchier, 
Window Sash-fasteners. 

October 17.—16,510, J. Wood, Preventing the Escape 
of Smoke from Chimneys. 

October 18.— 16,554, 8. Bouchier, Window Sash- 
fastener.—16,601, A. Middie, Sash-fas' eners.—16,609, W. 
Horn, Mitre Catting Machine.—16,622, W. Drayson and 
P. Bright, Basins for Lavatories, Urinals, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


9,321, Don Pastor de la Sala, Joinery.—14,162, J. Bott, 
Circular Saws.—14,184, J. Sears, Ventilators. 14,828, 
H. Bonnycastle and T. ones, Ref 
Non-Conducting Bricks, &. — 14,766, BE. Haddon, 
Windows and Window Fasteners.—14,822, J. roi 
Ventilators.—15,263, W. Wall, Combined Door Bolt 
Indicator. — 15,283, E. Thomson, im- 
mediately whether exit doors or entrances of 
and other buildings are uvfastened or not.—15,441, W. 
en eigen Comssped Plane and egg oe -y 

arker . Dagley, Cowls.—15,654, ©. Cox ‘ 
Robinson, Switches for Walls or a for Electric 
Light.—-15,782, J. and A. Chiverall, Polishing and 
Enamelling Imitation Stone, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


16,301, S. Hill, Door-closing Springs and_Checks.— 
20,207, R. Painter, Raising and Lowering Windows.— 
20,406, H. Lake, Apparatus for Cutting Veneer.—-1,905, 
R. Wilford, Screw Fastening for Windows.— 3,325, Ww. 
Summerson, Chimney Tops for ie 








defendants, with costa. 


{| with glue, oil, and water, and is 


Smoky Chimneys. 
12,837, J. Costello, Sewer —14,427, K. McKensie 
and G. Anderson, Tops. 








































































Nov. 1, 1890. ] 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPORT. 


OcTOBER 20.—By de tre Sone: “* 
Cc hiswick, f., r. 1501, ; ap enclosure of f. land, 
3a. Or. 36p., aAjoining, pe © Chesterton & Sone: 
16, Upper Phillimore Gardens, 
yrs., g.¥. 35l., 2,7501.; 43, Th 
at. Ga gr. 71. , 4001 —By A. 
rd., Walthamstow, f., 4000. 
OCTOBER 21. —By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. : * a 
<irove,” Hadley Green, with grounds, “ 
BD, The Grove, Hackney, copyhold, 551. ; _ 
hold house and shep, Lower Clapton- rd., r. 
“su.: £ marsh land, Tottenham, 2a. ‘ir. 
1001.—By G. Robins: 85, %/. and 89, alll st., 
Islington, ut. 59 yrs., gr. 3/., F. AT “ol 1,035f. ; 115, 
Semerton-st., u.t. 54 yrs., gr. 6. ~ By Col- 
éett & Collett: 50, Goldney- o. Paddington, u.t. 73 yrs., 
gf 3l., 4001.— By D. Watney & Sone (at Chester): 
'Tref-y-nant House,” Ruabon, N. Wales, and 15a. Ir. Op. 
fr. 621, 11,5601. ; Four f. cottages and 4a. 2r. 10p., * 
©. 231. 1s. ore 26ul.: f. grass land and spoil banks, 
2a. Or. 13p., 621; * Abernant House,” f., F. 20t., 4001, ; 


tr 


te-rd., Paddington, 
ooper: 45, Granville- 


Nant Farm and Wern Wood ‘Farms, 72a. Or. 30p.., 
r. 50l, on Sd., 1,6201.; * Acre House, and 
jis.  @&. Rss Bie om, 95. 8d., 1,5001.; 


f. warehouse al seventeen cottages, area Sa. Ir. S7p.., 
r. Td. 2a. Sd., re ‘‘ The Black Lion” beer-house and 
two cottages, f - 5601: “The Duke of Wellington’ 
beer-house, r. 32/., 910/. ; Plas-Bennion Farm (part of), 
45a. Ir. Sp., f., 1,3500. ; two f. cottages and 6a. 3r. 3p. 
2700. ; thirty-one f. cottages and 9a. 2r. 30p., 1,7751. ; 
eight cottages in Hughes-row, u.t. 30 yrs., g Fr. 2. bs. éd., 
1251. - enclosures of { lan‘, 5a. 2r. 23p., 2102 ; an enclo- 
sare of f. accommodation land, 7a. Or. 19p., 1751. ; three 
—_ of f. building land, 195/.; thirty-two f. cottages, 
. 176. 148. 3d., 3,060. 
OOTOBER 22.—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper: The f. 
cesidence “‘ Dovedale,” Bromley, 1,8001.—By H. c+ 
34. Latchmere-rd., Battersea, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 20. 10s., 
201. 16s., 1301. ; 92a, Latchmere-grove, ut. 91 yrs., Fos 
g.r., v. 14d. Gs, B5l. ; 56, 58, and 60, Orbell-st., u.t. 87 yrs., 
g.r. 12., r. 93. 168. 875l.; 2a, Inworth- st., u.t. 87 yrs., 
g.?. 5l., r. 327. 10s., 2200. 
OcTOBER 23.—By UW. Donaldson: “The Duke of 
Edinburgh” public-house, Tuttenham, f, 1,420/.; 45, 
Burmah-rd., Stoke Newington, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 6f. 7s. 6d., 
r. 401., 3701. ; 1 to 4, Arundel-rd., Islington, f., r. 831., 8651. ; 
2 and 24, Mildmay- -rd.,u.t. 41 yrs., gr. 32., r. 700. , 6900. — 
By Newbon & Harding: 100, Blackstock- rd., Hligh- 
mg f., 8507. ; 27 and 29, Sidney-st., Bethnal Green, t., 
72. 168 , 600/.: 18, Cricketfield-rd., em ‘. r. 
351. 5801. ; 31, Ringcroft-st., Holloway, u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 
“ Yr. 361, 3201.—By Alder & Co.: 1 to 11 (odd), Lisford- 
’ Peckham, u.t. 23 yrs., gr. 141. 48., 2451.—By H. J. 
Bilss & Sons: 2% to 83 (odd), Mark-st., Stratford, u t. 70 
yrs., g-r. 252. 48., 880/.; 33, Osborne- rd., Forest Gate, 
u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 8. &s., 355/.; 3 and ‘6, Norton-st., 
Bethnal Green, f., r. 44/. 45., 4654. ; 15, 17, and 19, 
Coventry-st., f., r. 98/. 12s., 1. 006 I. 1 to 6, Murdock: 
cottages, Mile End, u.t 53 yrs , oe. 18i., r. 1552, 
1,1454.—By FE. Wood: 296, Hornsey-rd., Holloway, 
ut. 61 yra., g.r. 10/., r. 38/., 310/.; 66, Shenley- 
rd., Camberwell, u.t. 86 yrs., gr, 62 61, 895!. 5 
1 and 8, Cook’s-rd., Walworth, u.t. 18 ory gr. 5t., 2064. ; 
56, Wells- st., Camberwell, u.t. 65 yrs., gr. 6/. 10s., 2801. ; 
30, 32, and 34, Roan-st , Greenwich,” ut. yrs., g.r. 
25!. 10s., 300. ; 80, Evershot- rd.. Islington, at 80 yrs., 


z.r. 61. 10s., 2100. By | C. C. & T. Moore.—1l, W oodville- 
grove, Hou lloway, n.t 72 yrs, gr. 4/. 48., r. 351., 2151. ; 
3, Baring-st., New North. rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. ‘41. 5e., 


BOL. + two plots of f. land, 
6 to 12 (even), Parnham-st.. 


sromley-by- Bow, 1,0202. ; 
Limehouse, u.t. 24 yrs.. g. r. 
s/.. 9001.; f.g@.r. of 101., with reversion in 46 yrs., 250. ° . 
185, 187, and 189, Salmon's-lane £,, 760/.; 157 and 159, 
Salmon’'s-lane, f., r. 43/1. 10s., 5802. ; 112 and 116, Salmon's- 
lane, f., r. 65/., 1,2501,; 6and7, Little White Lion-st., 
St. Giles’, 75 

OCTOBER 24.—By C. W. Millar: 
den-rd., u.t. 7l yrs, g.r. 9/., S15/.; 54, Queen’s-rd., St. 
ae Wood, and Studio, u.t. 20 yrs., gr. 101,, 2601.— 

Messrs. Willmott : 22, Frithville Gardens, Uxbridge- 

-, 2t. 85 yre, gr. 8/., vr. 36l., 2501.; 74 . ~y John's 
Wood: ter., St. John’s Wood, wt. 44 yrs, 231. 5s., 
3001. ; fig. r. of 3%, with reversion in 62 Hig  Mardale- 
rd., Shepherd's Bash 7501. —By Baker & Sone: “ oe 
well Hyde Farm,” Hatfield, Herts, 87a ir. 29p., 
S5/., 3,0002. ; An enclosure of  f. building land 
ifa. 2r. 10p., 800/.; f. land, 10a., Mundesley, Norfolk, 


SOL. 


(Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r, for leasehold ground- -rent ; ig.r. for 
improved ground- rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
t. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; L for leasehold ; é.f. 
for estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs, for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace ; ; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &. 


6, Hilldrop-rd,, Cam- 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, &s. da, &€.6. 4, 

Tee mart, BG. .... dives tom $14 0 75 6 
BOs Mile cbensacavepidesioal load 10 0 0 13 0 O 
Sequoia Us. . jouduaes footcube 0 2 8 08 90 
Ash, Ca errr erer errr y o =e) 88S 
OG: ws  gxivetssinsbssieesse§ 2 46 90 
Elm osesseseeccsce 8M G 415 0 
Fir, Dantale, 0.52). 0.5 cs ke «sc 20 90 815 90 
Oak sescceccsesesene 210 0 £10 0 
Canada sccccst iivicaseesdee = § 6 6: 28 
Pine, Camada red ............. oe 8: £22 
YOLOW 2... 20205: 209 510 0 

Lath, Dantsic............ fathom 6 0 0 6 6 0 
St. Petersburg ................ .¢e2 7% 8:9 
als, Finland, 2nd&ist. std. 100 710 0 16 0 0 
” st 4th and 3rd see 7 0 0 7 5 0 
he wiel 600 810 0 

St. Petersburg, ist yellow . ++ 910 0 14410 0 
- 2nd ,, ace tae 8s. & € @ 

white ove £€ 00 O68 

Swedish «.-...+1-+:s0sev00 000 790900 14060 
White Sea ......... cseeseeoee 8 OO 17066 
Canada, Pine, Ist ............ 18 0 0 2 6 @ 
* oo wa. coomese 9 OO HWE SO 

» =Srd, Rs sdceninth 700 We8 








THE BUILDER. 


TIMBER (continued ). 20d 864. @ 

Deals—Canada, Spruce, ist .... 810 0 W110 0 

Srd and -» 6100 88686 

New Brunswick, ee §10 0 71 0 

Battena, all kinds seirares ontins 410 0 110 0 
Flooring Boards, 8q., » pre- 

DONOE, DUS ones cacensecnces..ce.«. . ieee 
Be Erseceena: Bee Ee FON 
Other Gueltles . nccccescccsene, 0 8%. 8.38 

SEs nowte os ne ennn de 003 80 0 & 
POOR, BG, 950 cksscsccemes 0:9 * 00 & 
3t. Bomtlogo Cabsa...... ensiinnee caw 0 0 & 
8 mingo ,cargoaverage .. 6 0 44 O 9G 6 

to eee: Oe Ss 0 06 
ioheeee as tum @ @ 090 st 
Honduras e eeie 2h 0 0 

i, REO conccncocsecncecte £96 9 Be 8 Ss 

OOO, DOO: ok cite dtvb ccc cécdésus Oni © ia. 8: 6 
BN ba oy davon 'Cetihdes a 2 .:0l[ ee 

Satin, St. Domingo. taceeunee 2.8 9.--@..3+48 
Porto Rico recheemittincesces Cem Ft 8 

WME, TOMA cicccccscccacesee OO 6 007 

METALS. 
Inon—Bar,Welsh, in London tn 610 0 617 6 
me at worksin Wales 6 0 0 610 0 

» Staffordshire,in London.. 70900 8 90 9 

CoprEr—British, cake and ingot 63 0 0 64 0 0 
Best selected ...ccccececcesse GB OG CF 0 O 
Sheets, StTOn| ...ccccccccecses 4h O O FT BO GD 
Ges e « ecxeenicnocssocunss. ie 00 0 
YELLOW MBETAL..............10 0 0 6 0 0 
LEAD—Pig, Spanish ........t0n 14 5 0 MU 0 
English, com. brands ........ 1410 0 M415 0 
Sheet, English, 38 Ibs. per 

square foot and vincent 14610 0 090 06 
Bee .descencawas tipi a ef 00 90 
ZINCc— English sheet eeuked ou ton 27 5 0 2710 9 
TIN—SBtraite§ ....cccccecsccssese #10 0 08 0 @ 
Australian......,.cccesssscsse WW 0 BM OO 
English Ingots. svi sndvcecscans Deas See 

OLLS, 

EMMMNGE  décicdsccveevceies A BUA: BT St 

Cocoanut, Cochin ........ eee es nh ae 000 
sin bsescatae ub edaheconeeen Oe eee 0090 

Palm, Lag isaviens 5 eR: ® 000 

ee "Pu wele. scovnenve OO 8-80 O96 @ 
SO atucccvsactece, TH 8.9 0 0 90 

Cottonseed, WORROE icicicscccee 3133:35::6°° 0 8 6 
Tallow and Oleine .............. 27100 # 0 0 
Lubricating, U.8. .....ccoscscosee & D9 D 6 0 0 

 rerrrenn: & he Bee me ee 

TaR—Stockholm..........barrel . 2. £29 2 

DORON... Kcctsosiceconavens OES 8 00 8 











TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. } 


BALDERTON 0% Newark). — For erecting almshouses (six 
dwellings). Mesers. J. W. Benwell and W. Taylor, architecta, 25, 
Park-square, Leeds :— 

Baines.......... . £759 | G. Brown & Son ............ £ARS 
Cie as. . ci 6 evs bX Kinds 699 | Hand, Balderton die 00 660 
ees BR snk ccc ken cc: GET We Bs de dbbcdccdéckccs 62 


es 


BARTON-UNDER-NEEDWUOD.~For sewerage works at Barton. 
under-Needwood aud Newhall, near Burton-on-Trent, for the ge 
on-Trent Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. Geo, Watson, surveyor, 
Derby-road, Burton-on-Trent 





Barton-under- 


N eed wood. Newhall. 


Maden ... on oters . £06 10 6 .. 2B 1 O 
ae ee iin, in er ctssverias Be OO. 4a BBA 8 
DB PROOUOE  6 sc cds ced Kees v8 4 0 ins 
J. Tomlinson , cen hve. 2 @ ..c%e BA: 6.8 
T. Pertkine, Egeri ngte mm, Burton 

on-Trent® . ae 2 Oa ues i612 9 


° Ac cepted for beth contracta, 


BRAITHWAITE. 
Braith waite. 
Cockermouth 


For the conatraction of water-<apply works at 
Cockermouth. Mr. Thos. Weatherston, Sarveyer, 


J. Beattie ............ £432 12 6| J.T. Harrison........ 25 0 6 
H. Fisher & Co. .. . 36418 0) J. Twiname, Brigham® 20 10 2 
Jno, Peattic.......... Mw 4) SORT, since ckscccevs oe 6 «CD 
Juno. Hunter.......... WA l® GO} * Accepted. 





BRISTOL.—For alterations and additions te No. 35, High-street, 
Bristol. Mr. Henry Dare Bryan, architect, 24, College-green, 
Bristol : 

A. 8. Seull ens pasdands es 10 O! T. BR. Lewis .........: £709 0 6 
J. Perrott nadeou 725 0 OO} Wm.Church(accepted) G74 0 0 
She op-fr< ont, 

TE, TE, Fe nn od dae he ct sesss Fincda es ebkebdiabeacia £9 10 0 





CARDIFF.—For alterations and additions to Police-«tation at 
Roath, Cardiff, for the Cardiff Corporation. Mr. W. Harpar, C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Town-hall, Cardiff :— 


Hy. Davies ....-.s+++-. £1.1°77 15 | Burton & Co. .. . a2 8 
De as Se eckeee 979 15° John Robbins, Cardiff *. . = 6 
A: ae 925 0. * Accepted, 





and alterations te Canton Potlice- 
rt nag Mr. Wm. Harpur, 


CARDIFF.—For additions 
station, Cardiff, for the Cardiff (* 





M.Inat. C.E., — Engi neer, Cardiff 

W. Griffiths ... £510 ' Hy. Davies, Cardiff(aceepted) £4483 
CATFORD.- ate — one Site of villa residences at Catford, 

for Dr. Ch. Adam 

Collins Se ead ‘£1,000 ® ©! Prancis & Flewiday, 

B. JaWes . . 22. .20-s.: 089 0 6} Lacun-rd., Dalwich*® £975 @ 0 


® — 


CHESTER-LE- STREET - For farther additions to jam factory, 
Chester-le-Street, county of Durham, for Mr. John W. Lacock. 
Messre. Plammer & Burrell, architects, 4, Cloth Market, New- 
castic-on-Tyne :-— 





William Norman, Chester-le-Street {accepted) .. se . 3 
Heury Mole, Chester-le-Street (accepted)... ...... Of 9 
COW BRIDGE.—For the erection of a house and three cottages at 
Cowbridge, Glaniorgatehire, for Mr. W. W. Nell, Mr. Fred. J. 
Veail, architect, 6, Aruadechambers, Cardiff Quantities: by the 
architect : 
Willices & Sons. .215% 46 6} 0. Purnell .......... £1.27 0 4 
enry Lewis........ 1,40) 0 @| W.A. Jame........ lw 4 6 
Elliot & Co. .» 1354 © 6} Barton & Co, Cardiff 
John Hainet........ 136 0 ©; tuecepted) ........ 13% 0 @ 





DEVONPORT .—Por alterations of premises situsted at No, 4, 
Princes-+treet, Devowport, for the Piymouth Mutaal Co-cp-rative 
and industrial seciety, Limited. Mr. HL 4. Bnet!, architect. 
t ~ igeneabisanssiten Ply mouth :— 

Pe peeenue cone MER SA Pearn & Bone 
Porriten a tiiappand’ cxnvee | O00 | Treneouth, 


*eere 


.. 06 
Devongort® ., 405 





chauneiiing 


Bonners oe, nae , ey 


H rows ... "Sates 18 s = deinen: coawe _ £1,759 68 8 
Geo. Bilis ........+. 2123 0 Hi. Arnold & Son, 
C. Sprakes & Bon 2.100 0 ©! caster (accepted)... 15665 0 © 





FOWEY.—For additions to the “ Fowey Hotel,” Fowey, Cornwall. 





Mr. Henry J. Snell, architect, Pi by the archi- 
tect :—~ 

S. Trehame ........-+- £4,000 O{ T. May ......56ecee ses aa 66 
CE OU ii kati. Cited 4,180 0} Lapthorne & Goad .... 3,750 0 
rs 3,980 0} Reet, Bight, «& . 

J. Fame ons censacedeve 3, uRO | ee re 3.874 0 
G. Shellabear ....-.-. <a BOL 0} J. P. ishell, Fowey* 3,551 17 

KELTY. 


For additions te bakery and new stable, at ge N.B., 
for the Kelty Co-aperative Stores. Mr. John Houston, architect, 
Dunfermline, N.B. 


hs TN as ss ok ki pO RbeN abshe ee keeennwe £2 0 6 
R. Street & Sons, Brickwork* iddn willis senthaadbe ted m1 668 CO 
Rees DO onc cccsnrenesdtcovksstnianne ma 0 8 
David Henderson, Lochgelly, Joiners Work* .... 2S @ O 
i Dae tas. cixtiiane tatihons dobbéehs pemmnandaint 2B 4a 
Wm. Stewart, Danfermiline, Siaters’ Work* ...... ii 4 
Wim. Binning, Lochgelly. Plusber® .......20+.+- 2 6 8 
Sais Dah FE ance cadstescdndessénvasene i909 @ 
* Accepted. 





KINGSBURY. ~— For the erection of stabling aud coachman’s rooms 
at ** Oakfield.” Kinmesbery, for Mr. A. 0. Crooke, the Hyde, Hezition. 
Mr. Henry Hall, architect, 19, Doughty-«treet :— 

Tennant & Co......... 234 0 0} Camfield 
Doune Ge. OS Bt A itendiccecssdead 69 0 @ 


eee eevreereeree 





LEWISHAM.—For kerbing and tar-paving the footpaths and 
channelling and metalling the roadway ef Algernon-road, Lewisham, 
for the Lewisham Board of Works. Mr. John Carline, Sarveyor, 
Board of Works Offices, Catford, 5.E. »— 

Woodham & Fry, Greenwich (accepted) 





LLANELLY.--¥Yor the erection of the “ Half-way” Hotel, 





Lianelly. Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson and Glendinning eine 

architects, Swansea and Lianelly :— 
J. D. Williams... ... £2,153 0 ‘ GG, Davies. Aceosccves £2200 0 8 
; Pe cconteds 2,102 14 B. Howells & Soms .. 2.037 14 0 
Darid Williams .... 2000 10 > ©. TI ae oc ccacss 1oa6 68 CO 
Themas Watkins & Jenkins Bros. ...... 1936 0 0 
PENS os . kacéawe 2,078 © 91G. H. Lieyd ........ 1.679 8 0 
Thomas & John P. Strawbridge...... 160 12 2 
DIGOR cats ccscescsse SES J. David, Lianelly® 1,646 6 O 

a gua 





LON DON —For the erection of Camberwell Public Baths, Bast 


Dulwich-road. Messrs. Spalding & Crow, architecta, 15, Queen- 
street, EC. :- 

FP. Stevena .... -« eee» S230 i Flew &2Co. . £15,470 
S. & W. Pattinaon........ 16,825 | Gonld & Brand .......... 5,088 
S, ROTUN. coe encacunss 16,400 | Allen & Sons ............ 14,920 
ae” Beererrr rr: > 1,800 | J. O ichardsom ........ 14,458 
J. T. Sargeant........ 14,278 | 8. J. Jervard ....... tite (SS 
: mar ang bine aiicidttin ee | ee * 2 ee. juixe seats 14.449 
sameadown & CG... .. 66s I o a accepted 4.0 
Biggs & Hill) |... .. cerns 18,940 | F. J. Cox y (nccepted) 4,200 
¥. J. Treweeke ......... ‘ Brass & “song (widbabeens ee 
B. E. Nightingale........ ree 36 | Architects’ estimate... .. » 2 





LONDON ,—For making up seven new roads or portions of roads, 
viz., Clifton-road (second section), Addiogton-road, Quernmore-road, 
Oakfield-road (secoml section), Fairfield-road, Miles-road (first 
section), and Wightman-road (fourth section), for the Hornsey Lecal 
Board. Mr. T,. de Courcy Meade, Engineer and Surveyor :— 





Holme & Kimg .......... £10,440'T.G. Dunmore .......... ; 
James Dickson .......... 16,326 Wy GONE bc dd 00 device wks 9,140 
Jas. Bloomfield .......++. 10,3111 B. Cooke & Om, ......... &7I7 
Thomas Adams .......+«.+. 10,187 |. Sydney Hudsoen*® ......., 5,082 
Gis ee: ovcindewniiesaimmes 0,602 | Jackson & Som*® .......... 3,233 
* Part of work only. 
LON DON.—For siterations aud additions to the ‘‘ Penton Arms,” 


Penton ville- rend, N.. for Mr. W. Martin. Mr. wend Cox Dear, 
architect, 117, Great Ruwsell-etreet, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





Patman & Co. es B77 | Lascelles, . -sevcvccos Mayhew 
Anley .... SR Ee 210| Drew & Cadman ...____ ~- st 
PT, oo nnciivdedzses ens 1 3a0 | 

LONDON.—Fer new storm-water sewer, Ferme Park Ee'ate, for 


the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer and 





surveyor : 
7 WE bn 00d ntoedessen £2,008 | B. Cooke & Co. ........ £1,724 
Holme & King. 2,017 T. G. Dunmore, Crouch 
C; BeQGO nick cc tccsssis SF De gt OEP RESO 1,555 
Geo, Bell 1,481 | Jas. Dicksom.............. 1,563 
J. Bh omfield | cine heed a 1,752 | * Accepted. 
LONDON.--Por new sewers from Hornsey to Highgate, for th 
Horesey Local Board. Mr. T. de Courey Meade, Engineer pacar 
Borveyour ; 
, 4 Adams pain cegedsateenue £0,478 | James Dickson .......... 246 
ha, ROME vi cecdcencdicn 8,567 | J. Bloomfield ........... 7,348 
Holme & wee baceteuedias 8,513; T.@ Dunmore .......... 6 523 
Cleo. Bell.... sidan 5,400 | B Cooke & Co,, Battersen® 6,454 
° A 
LONDON .-- For new sterm-water sewer, Colney Hatch-lane, for the 
Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer and 
Surveyor :- 
DRI sc ccieeds pateb ciel “tos| B. Cooke @Co. ............ £255 
Bi, POR ~ 6k ettieidisiccbee : Bloomfield ... .......... 274 
Holme & King............ _ § Spear a 24) 
Gs TS esa ie ca ccoseisac oy G. Dunmore, Crouch End® 218 
° ped sey 
LONDON. For work at Harlesden Coll for Mr. RB. 
Mr. Thea, ¥. Shaw, architect, Harlesden, N atege, f ee 
DURUM cass: . kd ddan scdsen ae ee R84 
Cowley & Drake . ye RRR os apie. Ko 
DP MN os hetc cd igedersscves 990 | ParBAbens ose ne ee ese eun BU 
Pchariem .....+. padi < «+ cae’ GU | DUNE Bias oi cctaneiee cess: fi 
Nenl pdedesces o Viiedihe «0 <ean w21 binimoins, astenden® wag 
tiodsom een “ee eee eee ve va | ; Bese sa 
LONDON. Fotaiterstions te the ‘Tuteeerance Hall, Swanacombe- 
2 haa oom Town. Mr. A. Crow, architect, 35, Queen Victoria 
Marris & Wardrop.......... GOAT | MaGWinom «..... ice ccccncce LU 
ks ovdcdncubaeneunun 345 | Chicken 


LUN DON.—Por repairs at Ee a Camberwell, 
em Jones. ae. Theos, F. Bhaw, architect, Harlesden :. — 


a rere en ne naa ane 


LON DON.-—For alterations and additk 
oe ma at Greenhill-terrace, 








Parfitt £140 | Watts ........ 
na an i320 | io eeseeveverves gu 
7B anemone? Por Pm erection of new shop and 


ensington Court, W., for Messrs. J. & F. Potter. Myr. 
Burnell, architect, 59, Chancery- dane, Wc. 


A. Berne 
surveyor, 497, Commercial-road, K. > Me: HS. A Chidgloy, 
Duffteld 


Wideedexaenees gh ve £2,170 MoCormack Rika 

BOGE. accuse écutecu ne | eee Sunes “= 
bas 0 euebick bateweouns 2.000 | RRR ERS Rar ea 1880 
estic & Co » Bees ee eeon cere 1.974} see 





LONDON. For marble Mmonie paving of + of vestibule — hall at 





sa oe Chambers, W. Mr. A. J. Bolton, 
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j 
For the erection of a Citadel at South Tottenham, N.., 


7 N 
Pg mente Booth. Quantities not supplied. Mr. W. Gilbee Scott, 
Percival Ha 58 10 
: ae 22.200 ©) A. Martin... ......-----: £1. 6! 
a oe ae , imo 68) UDF. Coxhead.. Kas 1c 66 
H Knight & Son nee 8 





Le “DON .— For alterations at the Grosvenor Gallery, Bond-«treet, 
, Sur Coutts Lindsay. Bart Mr. J. Waidram, C.E., surveyor, 
13, Rockingham street, 


By waters . 22.818 | Johnson & Manners -+« £2 495 
Pats an & Potheringham.. 2.736 | Grover & Bon... Pererrnr = 
Sty lee & Bon 2.0R4 Bhoolbred & Co. .......-.. 2,481 


Lai wort , Br: - 2 Harriso fi Lo 

LONDON.—For the construction of sewers (section 2) at Fast 
Haw BE for the Local Board. Mr. W H Ravage, Murvey: w to the 
Reard. Local Board Offices, Kart 1"* FE 


BK Cooke & Co 214.0 | John Jackson, Broadway, 
Jon Barri! 4,880 Plaistow? 4.800 
Leonard Bottoms 4.875 ° Accepted 











LAIN DON Por building two pairs of villa residences, Crouch-end. 
Mr HLA Rawlins architect 





Davis Broa £2,545 | Seutt . rere. 
Memith Gervrase 220 | KE. He maghton & Son ese ret = 
Vials - low Piper .... itdend ee 
LONDON.—For redecorations, &c., at 44, Hyde-ark-square, for 
Mr A. Piack. Mr. A le tt, architect 

uw 


D. Palmer, Herne-hill ‘a re , oo» £94 GO GO 


NEWCARSTLE.—FPor building new Industrial Schools, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for the Committee Messrs. Plummer & Burrell, architects, 
# Cloth Market, Newcasticon Tyne: 


oa siter Rarton...... 1.08% © 3 | Walter Seott........ £1,049 1 5 
» Perwuscn.... 1.074 13 6 Middiemise Bros.*. oR 0 OO 
* Accepted. 


PEN MAENMAWR. — For building a W tiie chapel at Penimaen- 
mawr. North Wales. Mr. John Wills, architect, Victoria-cham bers, 


ihe rtry 
Fvan Evans, Penmaenmawr,and John Williams, 


Banger (accepted) re a i . £2020 0 6 

RYE.—For the erection of a police-station, at Rye, for the East 
Buosex County Council Mr. Henry Card, County Surveyor, 
Lew ew 
4 Comport ........ 21,178 19 01G.E. Chapman .... £1,051 6 0 
1G. Nicolls ...... 1725 © 0)! Taylor Brothers .... 1,04 0 0 
J, Rimes oo ccccccceee 21238 0 ©} H. Knock, Ashford*. oo 0 OG 

* Accepted. 





STAFFORD.—For the erection of new offices, Eastgate-street, 
Stafferd, for Mexers. J. F. & H. S&S. Humby. Mr. Geo. Wormal, 
architect, Stafford 


Adame & Pemberton ee ER GS ES e EEN Soe UT £205 
4 F. Whittome 449 | W. T. Woeollams, Gaol- road, 
Chatfield & Wrench a 27 Pn”  vcccnseocdebdsuces 

FP. Bapley....... - . 427] * Accepted. 





ROUTH MIMMS (near Barnet).—For erecting house and stables at 
Seuth Miroms. Mr. Arthur 8. Pridmore, architect and surveyir, 
140, Junction-road, London, N. 


C. W. Burge ..... ; . £2. 190 | See CORE oc ctccvsvtes £1,898 

1. W. Palkner .. 2.083 | Jared Gemr.........scececs 1,883 

Wm. Le ngmire & Co. 2.040; J. W. N. Miller .......... 1,880 

FPredk. Voller . 31,0638: C. Allen & Son .. ee 

&. & W. Pattinson 1.948 C. Miskin, St. Albans* . ve 
* Accepted. 





STREATHAM.—For the erection of new school, Pinfold-road, 
Streatham, for Dr. J. L. Stanley. Mr. E. B. I'Anson, architect :— 
W. D. Palmer, Herne-hill (accepted).............. £210 0 0 





TU AM.—For the construction of a concrete reservoir and pumping- 
station, and for laying about six miles of water mains and other 
works, at Tuam, co. Galway, for the Tuam Union Guardians. Mr. 
Chris. Mulvanny, M. inst. E., Engineer, Castierea, Ireland : 

Sharp & Cruickshank £2, 99 0 0| T. Dixon, 7, Angle- 


J. Cunningham 2.415 09 0 street, Dublin*.... £2,165 19 3 
J. Henry m0 2 8 | Robt. Simpson? .... 2.108 17 0 
* Accepted. + Informal. 





Re Portland Arms, High-astreet, St. John's Wood.—In our last 
weue (page 396) we gave the name of 8. E. Todd as accepted for the 
above : it should have been @. E. Todd. 


diterations to the “ Pum Puncheon ~ Public. house.—We are asked 
to state that the amount of the tender for the above work, which 
appeared in our issue of the lith ult., should have been 4591., not 
#0. The mistake was not ours. 





SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. Od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning's post. 











‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THE BUILDER ” is supplied prxect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the sow ang A Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Paerar. To al) parte of Europe, America, car rene — New 


THE BUILDER. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. W. & Co —W. G. F.—8. C. (thanks, but hardly suitable. Please 
send address).—R. J. L. shall have attention).—_P. E. P. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &@c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of beakoasnsiion not necessarily for publication. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 
Norz.—The mp es pa signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return ame RMR 
Letters or communications (beyond news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NO1 NOT DESIRED. 

All communications u ond anne eae. 
be addressed to THE EDITO pg communications 
advertisements and other ao dP & business matters should : 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor 














PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER, LONDON.’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


° Os. 6d. 
Tse Lap ys foe Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
ts on front mye Pee Contracta, Bales by Auction, 
&e. yt on application te the Publisher, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
cere tae ones ew OE SO « coscseee Ba, 64, 
tional line (about ten words) ............ Os. 6d, 
agg et me IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
coeres Sy Saas Sees head Money Order, caalie 
at the a Covent-garden, W.C. to 

UGLAS wastage ven he ate 
Addressed to 46, Catherine-street, W.O, 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended for 
the front Page should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL. a yey IN STANDING th gee 
neonate _ cree ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the “Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES. 


DAY 
The Publisher cannot be responsible Sor DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
pte arent be Pyne Brey - Me Advertisemen ee 
gly ds that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sen 








FERSCES Afvattitag ee Dee. may have Replies addressed 

a #4, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
‘ane ad charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
ee are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
OOLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 





READING CASES. (. NINEPENCE RACH. 


packed), 1s. 


“HOWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Oak Dadoes ,, 1s. 8d, at 
Walnut Dadoes ,, 1s. 11d, 
Oak, 1 inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7. 108, a square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6, 188, a square. 
Solid 3-inch a Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 
—, from £5 a square. 

Oak Wood Tapestry D adoes, from ls. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from is. 8d, per foot. super. 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d, ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 














Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves 
Over-doors Barvevor jeces, i on and Heartbs. 
Architects’ an 


BILLS “OF UANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 
Tender for Contracte for aca Joiners’ work, or - Frases 2 
Plaster. a . Plain or Decorative, ht-Iron 
Work, — and any other ped en, 





Ceylon, 
annum. Remittances payable to nae FOURDRIN 
Publisher, No, #4, Catherine-street W 






CORBSHAM DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 








Bi nc to “to CHARLES TRASK & 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WIL 


16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apve, 











— patron tiga ility and beautiful cozovg 
of this uarries well opened. "Quick 

h guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke- 
under- Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr, B.A, 
Williams, 16, Oraven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apy, 


CRAIGLEITH STONE. 








UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
eepeciaily for Public Buildings with great wear, 


VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPRRY. 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberiand Market, London, N.W. 
Asphalte.—The Seysse! and Metallic Lava 
halte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.-The best and cheapest materialsfor 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, 


granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Tian 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. Apvt. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-atreet, E.C. [Anvr. 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st.,8.W. 


‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY.” 
Revised and Enlarged for 1891 now ready, 6d. {ADvT- 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&o 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 






































80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
'67 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, e.W. 





HOBBS, HART, 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


& CQO. LIMITED, 


For all Purposes, 





STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


Patent Clatch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in “al numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 








Offices & Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London ; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, W. 


















